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—KE YSTONE Follows the— 


Defense Needs of Education 


Despite the overwhelming military needs of today schools have the 
obligation of preparing the pupils of today for the, perhaps, more over- 
whelming demands of tomorrow. 





| In this obligation what is more important than to familiarize students 
with our outposts and our friendly and allied neighbors? 

Keystone offers units—25 stereographs or 25 lantern slides to each 
| unit—as follows: 


OUR OUTPOSTS 
19A Hawaii 19B Alaska 19C The Philippines 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


(Units published in recent years.) 


No. 20 Our Neighbors in Eastern Canada No. 23 Living in the Caribbean Lands 
Me. 2 Our Matghbors in Western No. 24 The East-Coast Countries of South 
and Northern Canad ag 
— No. 25 The West-Coast Countries of South 
No. 22 Our Mexican Neighbors America 


(Units published very recenfly.) 


No. 22A Cuba and the West Indies No. 25B Brazil 
No. 23A Central America No. 25C Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
No. 25A Venezuela, Colombia, Trinidad, No. 25D Peru and Ecuador 

Curacao, and the Guianas No. 25E Chile and Bolivia 





Title Lists and Other Additional Information Will Be Sent Upon Request 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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| )elineascopes 
HelpWinWars, too 








i # TRAIN a million civilians in the of visual communication for imparting 


techniques of war; to inform fighting vital information to large or small 
men of the enemy tactics, to build mo- groups. 


rale in the ranks, projection methods : ; 

Spencer, the recognized leader in 
are used. ' cl , ; 
still projection, manufactures a wide 


Yes, Delineascopes help win wars, range of Delineascopes to meet every 
too. They are indispensable as a means need. 


Spencer Lens Company 


SPENCER BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
os Scientific Instrument Division of 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Sales Offices: NewY ork, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, Dallas Columbus,St.Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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This ONE Sound System 
Meets ALL School Needs 


ve the new B&H Portable Sound System will meet a// 
the sound amplification needs of your school. Use it 
with a microphone for voice amplification; with a B&H 
Transcription Player to reproduce any disc-recorded 
sound; with the B&H Disc Recorder for cutting (and 
playing back) your own phonograph records. It has 
three-way utility to meet a dozen immediate needs. Think 
of the saving that means! And there’s still another sav- 
ing to come. When you get a 
Filmosound Projector, you can 
save by buying it less amplifier 
and speaker, because these com- 
ponents of the B&H Sound Sys- 
tem are designed to serve with 
future Filmosounds. Send the 
ill coupon for details. 


AAA 
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NEW FILMS ON 
VITAL TOPICS 


Offered for Rental or Purchase by 
B&H Filmosound Library 


Garden for Victory. Covers every 
stage of gardening in the northern 
states. Produced by James H. Bur- 
dett, Director of the National Gar- 
den Bureau. 


Emergency First Aid. A series of 
six reels by Dr. Jacob Sarnoff in co- 
operation with the Brooklyn, N. Y. 
chapter of the Red Crass. 


“War Without Warning”’ Series. 
Informative films dealing with the 
war on the fighting fronts and on 
the home fronts. 


“Know Your Neighbor” Programs. 
To increase knowledge about our 
allies and about the geography of 
this first global war, select programs 
from the scores of suitable Filmo 
sound Library films. Or tell us your 
wishes and let us suggest programs. 


FILMOSOUND r 


UTILITY emer a 
Has every feature {| 


required for finest 
reproduction of 
16mm. sound and 
silent motion pic- 
tures in classroom 
and auditorium. 
School-proved stam- 
ina and simplicity of 
operation and main- 
tenance. 

















PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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How To Make Your Filmosound 
Serve You Even Better 


Plan to send your Filmosound to Bell & Howell when 
school closes next month, so that our skilled service- 
men can ready it for the next school year. And while it 
is being inspected and adjusted, perhaps you'll want it 
modernized ... given features of current models... for 
better performance and for broader utility. Here are 
some of many practical modernizations: 

Remote Volume Control. Permits teacher to modify vol- 
ume from her position near the screen (so that comments 
can be interposed). 

Pilot Light. The same as on current models. Supplies illu- 
mination for threading in a darkened room. 


New Take-up Assembly. Protects film by controlling ten- 
sion automatically, regardless of take-up reel size and film 
load. Simplifies rewinding, too. 


Sound Modernization. Great progress has been made in 
sound reproduction recently, and the sound systems of early 
Filmosounds can be replaced with those of current models. 


Clutch. Permits stopping to show any single frame as a still 
picture. 

Lens Lock. Prevents loss of sharp focus through tampering 
or accidental contact. 

For complete details, send for folder “‘How To Mod- 
ernize Your Filmosound.” 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send full details on: ( ) B&H Portable Sound System; 
( ) new films on vital topics. ( ) Send foider “‘How To Mod- 
ernize Your Filmosound.” 
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The Educational Screen 


Extreme left, a scene from one of the films on the Vertical Boring Mill; other three are from the series on the Milling Machine. 


SPEEDING THWI 


OLLOWING the decision of the State Director 
for Vocational Education, Mr. William Kerr, 
backed by the State Board for Education, to 
inaugurate a state-wide visual instruction program for 
Vocational Education, National Defense Training, 
under the supervision of Mr. T. H. Mork, State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education, it was first de 
cided that a plan of action be adopted including, among 
other things, these fundamental principles, provisions, 
and procedures : 
Appoint a trained, responsible person to administer 
program throughout the state. 
Establish basic library composed mainly of carefully- 
selected 16 mm sound films for each course, supple 
mented with film slides for intensive study of certain 
phases of work involving technical and complicated 
manipulations. 
Secure from industrial and other organizations cer 
tain high-quality films that deal directly and specifi- 
cally with essential defense training skills, either on 
long-term, free-loan basis, or outright purchase, all 
films to be previewed before purchase. 





Cutting an External National Fine Thread. 
(One of the films on The Engine Lathe) 


WILLIAM E. MORSE, JR. 

Director, Audio Visual Education, Na- 
tional Defense Training. State Board 
for Vocational Education, Boise, Idaho 


Select films that teach essential skills with minimum 
loss of time, thus making film program practicable. 
Use first-class projection equipment to insure max 
mum illumination, rock-steady pictures, natural 
sound, and long trouble-free service, and accompa 


nied by glass-beaded screens. 


Schedule operator, equipment and films to each lo 


cation. (If it is worth doing, it is worth doing well. ) 


Prepare and make mimeographed copies of study 


guides, including set of questions, for each film 


Place up-to-date accumulative list of films, together 
with Request-for-Film-Showing forms into hands of 
local supervisors and instructors so that films may 
be provided when they are needed, thus making for 


most effective use. 


Meet instructors’ requested schedules for film lessons 
in preference to arbitrary forced schedules. Meet 
these schedules day or night with full realization 
that every minute counts and no sacrifice in time and 
effort we can give can begin to compare with those 
giving their lives. War time of all time is no time 
to waste time. 

Relieve instructors of projectionist duties, leaving 
them free for a concentrated teaching job—to dis 
cuss, demonstrate, test and check, and to request 
re-showings of the film for all or part of the class 
Instructors should be encouraged to use their initia 
tive and individuality and to experiment to deter- 
mine the most practical and efficient teaching tech 


niques in using audio-visual aids. 
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distributed nationally by Castle Films. 


WICTORY PROGRAM 





Emphasizing the vital contribution made 
by the U. S. Office of Education Machine 
Shop Films in defense training courses. 


Follow each film lesson with demonstration and 
actual supervised application by trainee of principles 
and operations learned, until he has ability without 
supervision to perform operations in a manner com 
parable with the standards so vividly portrayed in the 
film. 


Cooperate with War Department in making use of 
war training films, including those of the Signal 
Corps, for classes of Army Personnel and Civil Serv 
ice Workers when such classes are in locations other 
than the Air Base. 


Preparation for Class Use of Films 


For the instruction of our Defense Training classes 
the United States Office of Education films on Machine 
Shop Work, distributed by Castle Films, have proved 
of inestimable value. A single preview of these films 
assured success for the proposed audio-visual teaching 
program. With the aid of Mr. Mork and his assistant, 
Mr. J. E. Harmon, instructors present at the previews 
prepare lesson guides, consisting of the operations 
covered in the films and questions based thereon. 


Suggested procedures for instructors : 


(a) Preview films as an indispensable part of yout 
preparation for film lesson 

(b) Have all material on hand 

(c) Keep things moving 

(d) Have students answer questions using complete 
statements. 

(e) Stress fact that habits of cleaning. oiling, dress, 

etc., portrayed in the first or any of the series 

of films, carries over and is taken for granted in 

all subsequent operations. 
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Photographs courtesy Bell & Howell Co., a rental source.) 


f) Have student keep questions with answers cor- 
rect and complete, together with operations and 
notes, in loose-leaf binder. 


g¢) Follow film lesson with demonstration on actual 
machines immediately. 

(h) Emphasize importance of visualizing each job 

before beginning. 

The following procedure in class use of films has 

proved quite successful: 

Instruction to class prior to film showing: 
Summarizing operations covered in film and setting 
them forth on the blackboard with student partici- 
pation 

Film showing (without interruption ) 

Class discussion 

Students prepare written answers to questions 

Exchange papers and check 

Instructor emphasises parts of film to observe closely 

Reshowing of film 

Final discussion, and complete answering of all 
questions 

In our experience film lessons have proved most 

(Concluded on page 175) 





Rough Turning Between Centers. (Engine Lathe Series) 
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EVER before have so many needed to learn 
so much in so short a time. Visual education 
workers can help them to learn quickly, to 
understand clearly, and to remember easily the 
kinds of first aid treatment which are most likely 
to be needed when air raids come. We can con- 
tribute materials, equipment, and the mechanical 
and clerical services required. 

I believe that we are also needed for educational 
leadership: to promote the use of visual materials, 
and to coach in the techniques of teaching with 
films. Since Pearl Harbor, I have shown films on 
first aid and talked to eight thousand. Our staff 
arranged other showings. On April 16 we reached 
our first goal of ten thousand. 

Wishing to offer my services, I wondered what 
could be done by a fat old “has-been” with a stiff 
knee and an unreliable golf swing. The leg injury 
cancelled mountaineering and woodcraft. A gas 
poisoning eliminated chemistry. The best combin- 
ation appeared to be lifelong interest in biology 
and first aid coupled with science teaching and 
administration of visual education. 

Attendance at some civilian defense meetings, 
ten hours of first aid with air wardens, and thirty 
hours in a course for first aid instructors convinced 
me that there was a vital need for an improved 
instructional program in first aid to meet the 
specific requirements of the tremendous number of 
citizens who have gone back to school to fit them- 
selves for service when air raids come. 

In my opinion the standardized procedures of 
the Red Cross textbook are excellent but new 
lessons from this war should be introduced prompt- 
ly. The reorganized courses in cooperation with 
the Office of Civilian Defense approach the current 
needs but their hasty changes are open to im- 
provement. Methods of teaching first aid are out 
of step with 1942. Provision for use of visual 
materials is very inadequate. Specialists in medicine 
or in education have volunteered as a wartime 
measure but the training of teachers is still geared 
to the normal peacetime sequence when speed did 
not matter. 
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Teaching First Aidy 


An energetic Visual Education Director pEN] 
applies his skill and experience to a perv 










program of Civilian Defense training. 


“Tell the doctor 
we need help 
for girl with 
a broken back.” 


The Start with Films 


» show films 


Permission was granted me t t 
courses for instructors but they were merely 
“shown” instead of being integrated with teaching 
lessons. I had assumed that a mere showing would 
be sufficient to suggest potential values to everyone 
present and cause each one to plan enthusiastically 
to use them in his courses. I was disappointed to 
find some apathy, inertia, and even hostility to 
the idea of using films. It became obvious that 
considerable demonstration teaching and promo- 
tional effort would be needed if films were to reach 
people in time to help them. Therefore, such efforts 
were made at many times and places. 

The first films secured were either old or designed 
for use under different conditions. During Christ- 
mas vacation I planned the production of a film in 
color to emphasize treatment for broken backs, 
abdominal wounds, and shock. On January 13 the 
first showing of this film, First Aid Functions, was 
niade to air raid wardens. Illustrations with this 
article show types of scenes. Views of a skeleton and 
an anatomical model are used to explain the major 
functions of the body and the effect of surgical shock 
\ case of broken back is dramatized. Artificial respir- 
ation is shown by operator with a stiff knee. Painted 
signs help to clarify ideas for the silent picture. In 
actual presentation, | use a microphone and interrupt 


the film several times to discuss its significance 


Other Recommended Visual Materials 


FinMs ON First Atp: 

Control of Bleeding; Care of Minor Wounds; Arti- 
ficial Respiration. 16mm silent. Black and white. 
Purchase. Eastman Teaching Films. 

First Aid for Wounds and Fractures. January 1942 
l6mm sound. Black and white. Sale. Erpi Class 
room Films, and Red Cross. 

Before the Doctor Comes. February 1942. 16mm 
sound. Sale or rental. Advisable to get approval of 
local chapter of Red Cross first. Reel 1: Bleeding 
and Shock. Reel 2: Artificial Respiration and Burns. 
Reels 3 & 4: Traction and Transportation. William 


Ganz and Red Cross. 


ovide 
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With Films 


ENRY E. CHILDS 


pervisor of Visual Education, 
rovidence Public Schools, Rhode Island 


Treatment for shock, 
“Make the victim 
breathe and make 





him hot.” 
} 
. : ‘ die 
Emergency First Aid. Announced in April 1942 for padding, and use of stretcher. No. 8-150 includes 
16mm silent now available, sound later. Black and unstroke, fainting, burns, eye injuries, and rescues 
white or color. Sale or rental. 5 reels: Bleeding from electric wires. Sound. Black and white. Free loan. 
) s¢249 e i o "Wine ‘ f ee . ° ° ‘ » ° ° 
Resuscitation and Shock; Treatment of \\ ounds and HY ILMSTRIPS Series of six strips on first aid: Bandag- 


“ee © Binsieiae + Be i emebneanes Rpihtecstenen & E weieec 7 = : " 
Burns ; Fractures ; Fixed Fracture Splinting ; Trans ing Wounds; Control of Bleeding; Fractures; 
wt y . . — .. ‘ . = ‘. » Sle — ) ° . . ° e yr. ~ . 
porting the Injured. I have not yet seen these films, \rtificial Respiration. Society for Visual Education. 


but the series has been highly commended 
5 Red Cross instructors usually have a small chart 


of civilian war service groups as a valuable asset ; 
££ “D : g a 1 i on the blood system, borrowed metal traction splints, 
to courses in first aid. € we yrandon . : 
Fi] ; ' , me nd a few other items. We prefer notched wooden 
‘ilms. ; :; 
splints because few metal ones will be available for 
Fractures. 16mm silent. Black and white. Free loat use in air raids. Denoyer Geppert have excellent 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. colored anatomical models but these are not easily 


transported. 


Anatomical Models. l6mm sound. Bla¢ d white Kinds of Programs 
Free. Denoyer-Geppert \We presented films whenever we could as best we 
\ Four U.S. Army training films. Two sections of could. Therefore several types of programs were used. 
1200 feet each may be borrowed by applying to the Since the size of groups, their major interests, the 
Signal Officer of the nearest Army Corps. Applicatiot extent of their training, and their educational and 


must be approved by local director of Civilian Defense cultural backgrounds varied, I tried to adjust myself 


y 72: ° 7 ~ 1 ° . ° ° . . 

No. 33 includes bleeding wounds on battlefields, pres accordingly in choosing an introduction to catch interest, 
sure points (using thigh instead of groin), splinting and a good combination of demonstrations and _ talk 
with improvised materials but without traction, grass to hold attention. 


Orientation programs 

A program varying from 
sixty to ninety minutes was 
used to show the scope of first 
aid and to emphasize the kinds 
of serious trouble most likely 
to be met in air raids. Such a 
program includes Erpi’s 
First Aid, our Providence film 
First Aid Functions, and two 
or more reels of the Red Cross 
subject Before the Doctor 
Comes. The Eastman First 
\id series and the Army films 
were also used sometimes. This 
program has been shown to 
air wardens in groups of forty 
to nine hundred in three cities 
and to all fire auxiliaries to 


two cities. 





General programs 
later im course 





Eight men lift victim with broken back onto the edge of a stretcher. We selected films to syn- 
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chronized closely with the progress of classes. 
Every film available on the topic was used. Both 
instructors and students got new suggestions. Films 
showing work with victims on the floor encouraged 
dignified adults to get down likewise. 

Promotion Propaganda Programs 

Senior high school boys in Hi Y clubs have sponsored 
me at assemblies conducted by their officers in three 
high schools. I manhandled volunteers from the club 
in a few spectacular demonstrations, kept the crowd 
interested with transitions from clowning to brief 
emphatic statements, and closed the thirty minute 
program with the Erpi film. The principal of a junior 
high school has asked for a similar program to build 
enthusiasm for the new course in first aid which is 
now being inaugurated in the ninth year. 

Integrated Teaching with Films 

It has been possible to use a film for nearly every 
lesson in my own teaching of a ten hour course for 
air wardens and in twenty hour courses for the 
school janitors and school administration staff. 

At one meeting we opened with individual activities 
reviewing previous work on pressure points followed 
by a problem case of serious bleeding in which each 
team captain organized his group to carry out the full 
process. We then proceeded to new work. The East- 
man film Artificial Respiration was shown to 
give the general procedure. | raised questions on 
techniques and suggested less pressure. Blindfolded 
individuals then tried the same action pressing on 
bathroom scales. 
pounds. The demonstrators were then trained down 


Pressures ran from sixty to ninety 





Courtesy Bell & Howell Company 


From the Emergency First Aid Series. 


to forty pounds. Later in the evening everyone tried 
out on the scales. The cadence was timed with stop 
watch, adjusted, and practiced at fifteen per minute 
while pressing on the floor. All trained at that speed. 
The Red Cross Reel 2 Artificial Respiration was 
shown. I emphasized details of position of hands 
and knees to ensure proper pressure. Half of the class 
stretched out and their partners were placed and 
coached by microphone and loud speaker to get set 
properly before any pressure was put on anyone's 
amidships. That prevented lameness! Very soon all 
were proceeding smoothly and effectively. 


The next assignment included “blue unconscious- 
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If the large artery in the throat is severed, press fingers 
firmly beneath the wound. with thumb back of the neck. 
(From the Erpi production “First Aid”) 


the chapter on artificial respiration, fireman’s 
and practice on bathroom scales in measured 


ness,” 
drag, 
cadence. During the next session we repeated the Red 


Cross film Artificial Respiration with emphasis 


on rolling the victim over, treating for shock, 
and changing operators. A tricky “roll-over” was 


demonstrated and practiced. The “change-over” was 


attempted by “‘draftees’’ on the stage, criticized, im- 
proved, and practiced. They stopped when they talked 
or signalled! The Army film showing drowning and 
artificial respiration was shown and criticized. The 
next section on three types of rescue from live wires 
and artificial respiration is excellent. 
Each team was then assigned a problem case 

electric 


volving a rescue from shock and complete 


process of treatment. Since I have a stiff knee and 
since some other first aiders have trouble in bending 


First Aid 


technique 


Functions shows my _ modification — of 


whereby I can give proper pressure 


although I can not squat on my heels. Some met 
found this procedure more comfortable. 

[ assume that some of my men can read and that all 
can learn through seeing and doing. Therefore, I do 
little “parroting’” of the textbook and have no “oral 
recitations.” We find time for a lot of practical activity 
by the class. The films bring in experts, allow all to 
see the same action together, permit impersonal criti 
cism of techniques, and show some activities under 
conditions which we can not duplicate in our class- 
room. Demonstrations in the films can be repeated 
quickly and easily. They are always the same although 
instructors vary. 

Time is conserved through use of four teams witl 
special responsibility for each member. 

Recommendations for Improved Instruction 


I am greatly indebted to all agencies mentioned 


below. They are doing many things well. These 


friendly suggestions may help them to do one job 
better. 
To instructors in first aid 

Think in terms of the specific needs of individuals 
Consider differences in education and intelligence. Re- 
member pride of adult volunteers. Use more films. 
Make them timely. 
that substitute in part for some of your slower dem- 


Gain time through use of films 


onstrations and lectures. Select essentials only for 


al 


me ne ee 
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your own comments. Provide more time for activ 
ties by your class. 
To S¢ hoolinen in visual education 

Provide materials, equipment, and personnel ro 
vide educational leadership in community now and 
in schools later after adults have been prope rly trained 
To U. S. Army Signal Corps 

Use other available films in addition to your ow1 
Allow loans to schools, Red Cross and Civilian Ds 
fense. Permit us to buy prints so that you can have 
more use of them and can rearrange sections to mak« 
their use more timely. Deposit films with educational 
libraries as is done with some other government films 
To Office of Civilian Defense 

Clear confusion on requirements in first aid for 
air wardens in relation to their other duties. Pla 
programs integrating films. Find resources and plat 
systematic use of facilities 
To American Red Cross 

Prepare bulletins for instructors on use of film 
integrated intelligently with first aid teaching 

Push distribution of your films and give favorable 
notice of other good ones. In addition to distribution 
through your own chapters, use other channels to 
reach schools and civilian defense groups 

Provide bulletins on new techniques as they are 
learned in the present war: notably the contributions 
of Pearl Harbor and Bataan on shock treatment and 
prevention of infection 

In conjunction with the Office of Civilian Defens« 
further modify present publications to meet more 
adequately the specific needs of special groups. Thi 
recently established “half-standard course” omits vital 
procedures which these people need to render ap 
propriate first aid for serious injuries when air raids 


come to America 


Speeding the Victory Program 

(Concluded from page 171 

effective after a short period of actual training by th 
student in the machine shop. 

Questions and lesson outlines vary as to type witl 
different courses; however the following questions re 
lating to the film Rough Turning Between Centers 
from the series on “The Engine Lathe” are representa 
tive of those used for other U. S. Office of Education 
films on Machine Shop Work.* 

Rough Turning Between Centers 
1. What does the operator check when studying blueprit 
2. How does operator clean machine? 
What is used in cleaning machine? 


3 

4. How does operator oil machine? 

5. Why do you clean and oil threads on the dog plat 

6. What is used to clean head and tail stock spindle socket 


7. Why is tail stock spindle oiled? 
8. Why is reugh stock checked? 
9. What should be remembered in selecting 
10. What precaution should be taken when inserting tool 
in holder? 
Why should chips never be touched with bare hands 
12. Wher: does safety | 


13. To be safe. what should the operator wea 


yegin ? 


*The completed films in this series include 5 on The Engine 
Lathe, 5 on The Milling Machine, on the Vertical Boring 
Mill, 5 on Precision Measuring, 2 oF 


3 
3 2 
The Radial Drill and 10 on Shipbuilding. 


on The Shapet 
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14. What instrument was used to measure diameter ? 
15. How is a micrometer used? 
16. Why is the amount of metal removed twice that shown 


17. What is the first law of the machinist? 


18. What safety precautions are essential when sharpening 
tools: 

19. Why is trial cut made? 

20. What length of cut was taken in making trial cut? 


21. When was work checked? 
22. Why was not stock removed from entire length of piece 
luring first machine operation? 

When reversing the shaft to turn the other end, how was 
he same diameter obtained ? 

24. What would happen if the tail stock center and head 
stock center were not lined up? 
Summary of Specific Values 

Our program is new ; however, our results are most 
gratifying. While no controlled tests over a long period 
with large numbers have been conducted, these results 
ire obvious: 

These films will carry a good portion of the instruc- 
tional burden. ‘hey are of sufficient length to pro- 
vide adequate instructional coverage with clarity to each 
subject, and at the same time they are not too long to 
prevent continuous, concentrated interest. Workers not 
only learn faster and better but retention is greater. 
providing broader knowledge and better all-around 
understanding 

Instructors found better ways for doing certain 
things than those to which they had become accustomed 
through habit 

Standardization for students and instructors alike was 
achieved, not alone in machine shop practices, shop ter- 
minology, but in goals of perfection that will stand all 
tests and meet all specifications called for, and imbue 
the workers with a feeling of success which comes with 
the accomplishment of a job well done. 

The films assist in making intelligent workers— 
workers who not only know how to do, but why. They 
help immensely in inculcating and making permanent, 
through supervised practice, the correct habits of work, 
cleanliness, constant checking, working to close dimen- 
sions, measuring and safety. The worker sees and 
hears from the film how each movement counts with 
no lost motion. He is stimulated to detect labor-saving 
movements making work easier, safer and less fatiguing. 

To the new, untrained student the films provide a 
solid foundation and preparation in the basic principles 
which are demonstrated, and so efficiently explained by 
he commentator. They simplify complicated opera- 
tions which would otherwise be less comprehensive to 
the untrained worker, and they provide a clear concept 
of the whole job to be done. Some of the machines 
shown in the films are different from those on which 
the trainees work, affording opportunity for study and 
comparison 

If the reaction of some of the trainees is a proper 
criterion by which to judge the efficiency of audio- 
visual instruction for defense training, the program 
certainly rates tops. One single film lesson frequently 
contributes as much learning as would have been ac- 
quired in a period of three weeks without the film aid. 

Our country needs intelligently trained workers. Our 
goal is to train these workers to do specific tasks with 
all possible speed and thoroughness. The U. S. Office 
of Education films contribute notably to this program. 
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A Low-Cost 


School Museum 


A story of a museum development which pre- 
sents convincing argument for greater use 
of this frequency neglected visual aid. 


WILLIAM G. HART 
Principal, Thayer School, Dearborn, Michigan 


EACHERS everywhere are asking themselves 

searching questions about our schools. Is our 

education adequate to meet our national crisis? 
Are we really turning out citizens who can solve the 
staggering problems which our nation faces now and 
after the war? What experiences can we give child- 
ren which will prepare them for their responsibilities 
in a democracy? 

Certainly we can see pretty clearly now that it isn't 
enough to just have children memorize facts about 
citizenship, about health, and the like. The war has 
simply emphasized what has been true all along, that 
our education won’t amount to much unless our pupils 
actually become more intelligent citizens, live healthier 
and more fruitful lives. We must somehow make the 
transfer in children’s lives from knowing into doing. 
We must somehow get children to want to be healthy, 
to want to act safely, to want to share in democratic 
living. 

This goal cannot be reached by the use of any single 
material or device. We know that some children are 
profoundly affected by what they read. We know how 





The Museum’s Transportation Exhibit. 
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Exhibits in The Fordson School Museum. 


movies can change the attitudes and behavior of other 
pupils. We have evidence that radio programs turn 
the trick with still other children, that field trips get 
results in other cases, and so on. Clearly, the lesson 
to be learned by the teacher is that he must use a 
variety of materials if he is to change the thinking and 
acting of his pupils. 

The school or classroom museum is one of the most 
useful—and one of the most neglected—sources of 
pupil experiences. Museum materials, however, offer 
several advantages to the teacher. 

In the first place, museum exhibits can usually be 
so planned that they can be handled by children. It 
is ordinarily a thrilling experience to a pupil to actually 
hold in his hands a fossil, a piece of iron ore, a mounted 


hummingbird, a model of a covered wagon, a replica 


of Edison’s original phonograph, a foreign costume, 


or an Indian tomahawk. Through the use of such 


materials the urge to “touch it”, which every teacher 
has noted in his pupils, can be turned into a powerful 
incentive to learn. 

Museum materials have a second important advan 
tage. They tend to emphasize aspects of the child's 
immediate community. Many contributions for such 
a museum will come from local factories, local busi 
nesses, and townspeople. The use of these materials 
will therefore place a greater emphasis on things closest 


to the child. He will be likely to study the animals or 


birds that actually live around him, the products his 
father is making in the local factory, the minerals he 
has seen in the fields. 

Most teachers will probably agree that museum ma 
terials could be valuable aids in teaching. The average 


teacher, however, looks on such materials as too costly 

as something desirable but out of his reach. Yet 
museum materials need not be either expensive or 
difficult to obtain. Most communities have great poten 


wunipe!l Ol 


tial resources for such materials. On a1 
occasions, in fact, successful school museums have been 
set up with little or no financial backing. 

Such a case is found in the museum which classroom 
teachers J. Edgar Bigelow and Matthew Godfrey have 
established in the Lowrey School, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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First graders examine model of Edison’s phonograph. 


A brief look at the development of their project should 
be helpful to any educator interested in effective teach 
ing materials. In the fall of 1940, these teachers made, 
as part of a university course, a survey of about 100 
school museums in the United States. They were im 
pressed with the possibilities of such materials. They 
talked with some of their fellow teachers and found a 
ready enthusiasm and a willingness to help in obtaining 
exhibits. 

But the average school museum, their survey showed, 
cost a good deal of money. It was understandable, of 
course, that commercially-prepared exhibits, and cases, 
and a staff of workers should be costly On_ the 
other hand, it seemed to these teachers that there 
should be many useful teaching materials that could 
be obtained without much expense; and that ingenuity 
could go a long way toward providing inexpensive 
\ thoughtful 
inventory of the community re-enforced this convi 
tion. There were numerous industries and businesses, 
Moreover, thers 


facilities for exhibiting these materials 


all potential sources of materials. 
were in the Detroit area several government agencies 
which could provide materials at little or no cost. It 
seemed reasonable, too, to assume that a good many 
articles would be contributed by homes in the com 
munity. 

One day four little-used display cases were dis 
covered, and enthusiasm boiled over. The cases were 
moved into a classroom and the museum was 
underway. 

Of course, the job of obtaining good exhibit ma- 
terials still lay ahead. Bigelow and Godfrey now went 
back to the classroom teachers. These teachers in 
turn discussed the museum project with their pupils 
There was immediate enthusiasm, and a few days later 
the deluge began. There came a steady stream of 
minerals, old books, models of ships airplanes and 
engines, mounted birds and animals, and relics of the 
“old country” which for years had gathered dust in 
basements and attics. 

The problem quickly shifted from one of getting 
materials to one of classifying and displaying these 
materials for their most effective use by pupils. Re 
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lated exhibits were grouped together under headings 
uggested by the curriculum. For example, a case of 
mounted animals was entitled Adaptations of Animals, 

exhibits showing Food Getting, Protection, De- 
fense and the like. Labels for all the exhibits were 
iade by pupils in the printshop. 

The museum was put to almost immediate use by 
classes. Student interest soon resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Museum Club to assist in the cataloging, 
labelling, and arranging of exhibits. The original four 
display cases were quickly outgrown. Additional cases 
had to be found. What, wondered Bigelow, did de- 
partment stores do with outmoded cases: He visited 
the largest local department store. For eight dollars, 
he found, the school could have several old cases, defin- 
itely in need of repair, but originally costing several 
hundred dollars. But there was no money, not even 
eight dollars. It was apparent that if the museum was 
to continue to grow, some money must be found. 

They petitioned the Board of Education for a small 
appropriation. They showed their exhibits to the 
superintendent and representatives of the Board. They 
even took them on a trip through a WPA Museum 
Project and a Federal Arts Project so that the school 
officials could see for themselves the potential sources 
of materials. These demonstrations along with the 
enthusiasm of the two teachers got results. The Board 
made a small appropriation and opened the Museum 
to the Fordson schools as a whole. Classes from other 
schools began to visit the exhibits. The old room 
was outgrown and a larger room was found. 

The story of the growth of the museum from an 
idea to a sizeable project of over 3,000 exhibits is one 
of unending search for likely sources of materials. It 
is significant that once the project was explained, or- 
ganizations were eager to provide materials. Local 





History is vitalized when compared to age of tree. 
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merchants and manufacturers, for example, contributed 
exhibits showing the evolution of the motor car, the 
uses of soy beans, how a newspaper is published, and 
local birds. 

Of equal importance was the assistance given by 
government agencies. The WPA Museum Project and 
Federal Arts Project provided exhibits of ceramics, 
pottery and period furniture, as well as many maps 
and pictures. Even the window drapes for the museum 
room were made by these agencies. The State De- 
partment of Conservation, CCC, and the University 
of Michigan cooperated to provide an extensive ex- 
hibit of Michigan Indian Craft. 

This year the value of this Museum is recognized 
with a modest budget of $100. All the schools in the 
system are being served. 
ever, that the “ 


It is important to note, how- 
spadework”’, the early development of 
the museum idea, was all done without funds or in- 
fluential backing. It is clear, too, that a small museum 
could be run indefinitely with almost no funds, and 
that a classroom museum is within the power of almost 
any teacher. 

A number of useful generalizations can be drawn 
from this project: 

1. A museum has value only to the extent that it 
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contributes to the general goals of the school. A 
teacher could easily assemble a collection of objects 
which would contribute little to the school program. 
Of course even an unplanned collection of materials 
A gun pointed at random into 
But the intelli- 
gent hunter doesn’t hunt that way. And the effective 


could have some value. 
the air will occasionally hit a bird. 


ness of a museum (as of any teaching material) will 
depend upon the intelligence and skill with which we 
“aim” our materials. 

In considering a museum project, then, one would 
want to ask himself a number of questions. What 
areas of my course of study or of the school curri- 
cuhium are most in need of concrete teaching aids? 
What are the resources of my community? Can they 
make a worthwhile contribution to the curriculum? 
Can these materials be organized and displayed to 
teach effectively ? 

2. Most communities are rich in teaching materials. 
Homes, stores, factories, government agencies, all are 
eager to contribute to such a project. 

3. Museum materials tend to place an emphasis on 
the problems and projects of the local community. 
Few educators would deny that we too frequently 
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Varied Uses ot Slides in 


Intermediate Grades 


HIS is a brief survey of numerous reports of very 
simple projects and experiments in which slides 
were constructed and used by teachers in the 
intermediate grades. These reports were submitted 
to the teacher of visual education at Butler University 
and made into scrapbooks. The examination of these 
scrapbooks together with reference material from vari- 
ous other sources, consituted the survey. 
If nine-tenths of the energy spent in learning were 
spent in seeing that the proper images were formed in 


the child’s mind, the educational process would be 


speeded up enormously and made more effective. If you 
hear a thing, you soon forget it. If vou see it done, you 
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A collection of teacher-reports on the advan- 
tages of slide utilization at this educational 
level, with special emphasis on hand-made slides. 


SIBYL VAUTER 


School 49, Indianapolis, Indiana 
remember half of it. If you do it yourself, you re 
member it all. 

The following experiments show the use of lantern 
slides by teachers in the intermediate grades, in sub- 
jects indicated. 

Experiment 1 (Spelling) A teacher wrote sentences 
containing children’s names and words on cellophane 
a child’s name and one word from the spelling list on 
each piece of cellophane. As the slide was projected, 
each child read his or her name, spelling the word. 
The slide was removed and each child wrote the word. 
Slides were projected again, and the words were 
checked by the children to see if correct. The children 
were keenly interested. Only two words were missed 
by the entire class. The class was not a superior one. 

Experiment 2 (Grammar) A teacher of fifth grade 

| 


found the teaching of possessives difficult, so she 


divided her class according to intelligence quotients. 
The higher ranking group was taught in the usual 
way, presenting the subject by talking and doing the 
usual amount of demonstration on the blackboard. The 
poorer group had the lesson presented in the same 
way with the exception of the use of slides in addition. 
At the close of this unit of work the same test was 


given to each group. The perfect score for this test 
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was fifty (50) points. The mean for the group with 
low intelligence quotients with the use of slides was 
28.7 only 2.1 less than the group of high I. Q.’s witl 
out slides, which scored 30.8. The average score o1 
the retention test for the group with high intelligence 
quotients, taught without the use of slides, was 19.4 
The average score for the group with low intelligencé 
quotients, taught with the use of slides, was 18.5. 
Expertment 3 (Grammar) A teacher divided het 
fifth grade pupils into two groups of equal I. Q. Each 
group was taught the correct usage of the words thts 


and that. Lessons were presented to Group II witl 
the use of lantern slides while Group I was absent 
from the room. Group I was taught without the usé 
of slides while Group II was absent from the room 
At the close of the unit of work, the same test was 
given each group. Group II, using lantern slides, 
made a five per cent higher average than Group I. 
Experiment 4 (Social Studies) A unit of work on 


Baltimore, Maryland, was taught to a group of fourth 


grade pupils, using no slides. The same group of 


pupils was taught a unit of work on Washington, D. ¢ 
using slides and some other visual material \ true 
false test was given at the close of each unit of work 
The average for the group when taught without th 
use of slides was 70 per cent. The average of the 
group when taught with the use of slides was 82.5 pet 
cent. The gain of 12.5 per cent may be attributed, in 
part at least, to the value of the lantern slides 

In a fifth grade geography class the use of fifty 
slides showing cities, industries, products and surface 
features of Mexico, resulted in a marked increase in 
an understanding of that country. Tests given at the 
conclusion of a study of Canada likewise showed a 
considerable gain in favor of the use of slides. 

Experiment 5 (Social Studies) A group of fifth 
grade pupils traced maps on etched glass and, then, 
projected them on muslin. Pupils then traced the 
projected map on the muslin. Another group projected 
maps, made in the same way, on a window shade 
These were fastened to a window shade roller. Water 
colors were used to indicate states. The maps were 
accurate and the cost was low. These maps were in 
constant and beneficial use for a long time. 

Experiment 6 (Reading) Ten slow learning pupils 
of a fourth grade were taught the poem, “Hiawatha”, 
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a selection in the Good Reading Book, Fourth Reader. 
\ set Of Hiawatha slides was used. These were sup- 
plemented with pictures and other visual aids such as 

\nother group of ten pupils of the same 
mental caliber and in the same grade was taught the 
same poem without the use of slides. Apparently, 
interest was lacking with the second group since only 
about one-third of the entire poem was read by this 
group while the group using the slides read it all. The 
teacher who conducted this experiment was convinced 


pine cones 


that slow learning pupils particularly need visual aids 
in reading. 

Experiment 7 (Safety) Slides shown on various 
types of accidents that occur were prepared for a 
Safety Forum. On the day of the Safety Forum the 
students seemed very much interested and asked nu- 
merous and pertinent questions which showed they 
were giving much thought to safety. The writer pro- 
nounces it the best safety forum held at that school. 
Special interest was unmistakably aroused by the use 
of slides. 

Experiment 8 (Holidays) A certain teacher decided 
to have a different kind of program for her 5A’s and 
6B’s on Washington’s birthday. From a folder on 
Mt. Vernon, pictures were traced on slides. Colored 
pictures of the entrance to Washington’s home, the home 
itself, each room, the old tomb, and the later one, were 
made. As the slides were shown, the children told 
about them with evident enthusiasm. It was enjoyable 
learning 

To summarize the advantages reported by teachers 
in the use of hand-made lantern slides in the inter- 
mediate grades: 

1. Hand-make lantern slides stimulate interest. 

2. They provide variety in teaching methods which 
appeal to pupils. 

3. Hand-made slides are inexpensive, costing only 
about ten cents each. 

+. Accurate and effective maps, which the children 
make themselves, cost very little. 

5. Tests show that pupils, especially those slow in 
learning, make almost as high scores, when slides are 
used, as those of high intelligence when taught without 
use of slides. Even in a retention test, the slow learn- 
ing pupils made almost as high scores as those of 
superior intelligence. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


The Educational Screen 


The thirty-seventh month of the first 


detailed history of the non-theatrical 


field of motion pictures. 
primarily with screen rations for the 


Concerned 


progressive churches of North America. 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EKROWS 


HEY took an entire floor in the Ma- 

sonic Temple Building, New York. I 

remember the suppressed excitement 
of most of the other non-theatrical tenants 
there when Paul Smith and his asso- 
ciates moved in. Their offices had few 
if any partitions, as I recall, but many 
fine tables, desks and chairs. We used 
to glimpse busy conferences in progress 
there when the passing elevators stopped 
for impressive passengers to get on or 
off. At first all those to be seen seemed 
to be clergymen. Some we knew—for 
instance, James Shields, J. E. Holley 
and Ilsley Boone. After awhile we recog- 
nized others, in the lay ranks. Later some 
fellow non-theatrical worker, whom we 
knew well enough to chaff about sluggish 
business, would suddenly become tight- 
lipped, and a week or two thereafter we 
would find him working for the Ameri- 
can Motion Picture Corporation. 

The Corporation’s fundamental idea, 
suggested, perhaps, by Edison’s ‘“Con- 
quest Pictures” plan, which had _ been 
introduced into the theatres by George 
Kleine without sufficient success, was to 
provide non-theatrical exhibitors with 
unit programs—that is, completely or- 
ganized and balanced individual enter- 
tainments—together with all needed 
equipment. To supply projectors, screens, 
extra reels, rewinds, splicing-blocks and 
so forth was a relatively simple matter, 
orders for such apparatus being merely 
relayed to the regular dealers in such 
goods. “Local aids in advertising,” a 
much touted form of the service, com- 
prised program leaflets, announcements 
for newspapers, window cards and 
posters. This material was prepared at 
headquarters; and no doubt there might 
have been detected here the influence of 
Bronson Batchelor, publicity man who 
was on the board of directors. “Music 
cues,” guiding the customer into com- 
binations of standard musical excerpts 
for “atmospheric” accompaniment to his 
show, in all likelihood reflected the 
judgment of Henry Bollman, one-time 
student of the Boston Conservatory. 

John Edgerton seems to have been at 
times rather sophomoric in his enthusi- 
asm. Early in 1925 he was quoted by 
the press as saying that plans for the 
church to enter the motion picture busi- 
ness on a competitive basis with the 
theatres, “which were making many films 
of dubious quality,” were being submitted 
to all church people in the United States. 
“We have at our disposal 10,000 
Y.M.C.A. buildings and church audi- 
toriums,” he said. “We propose to turn 
these into motion picture theatres and 
then proceed to produce suitable films.” 
Smith was wiser. He kept his glowing 
utterances for his backers and his sub- 
scribers, who needed the principal en- 


couragement. It was all very well to 
talk of competing with theatres, but that 
was something for the theatrical man- 
agers to wake up some day and find out. 
After all, the American Motion Picture 
Corporation material was composed 
mostly of used theatrical stuff and there 
was nothing to be gained by stirring up 
antagonism of the professional showmen 
when they themselves were taking no 
particular action against this attempted 
diversion of their audiences. In other 
words, better to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Service was rendered from _head- 
quarters in New York, and from twelve 
branch offices situated at Cleveland, Bos 
ton, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Atlanta, Omaha, and Buffalo and 
Sycracuse in New York State. About 
ten others were slated to open as the 





treasurer of Paul 


President and 
Smith’s American Motion Picture 
Corporation was William H. Barr 


of the National Founders group. 


Thirty 
averaging six reels each, were offered 


business grew. program units, 
for rental as suitable to general aud- 
Looking casually at the list one 
recognizes used Triangle features, old 


iences. 


Charlie Chaplins, an Ernest Shipman 
subject or two, Helen Keller’s picture 
“Deliverance,” and Knud Rasmussen’s 


celluloid record of his then recent arctic 
dash, with miscellaneous travelogues in- 
These were for the “weekly 
serious-minded 


terspersed. 
unit” 
church audiences there were forty one 
reel “Bible Pictures” presented in paits, 
mostly in story form. 

Then offer was made, “on an especial 
lyceum course plan,” of Holley’s Holy 


programs. For 


Land series in thirty-six reels, without 
immediately mentioning Holley; of Ben- 
jamin Chapin’s “Lincoln Cycle,” com- 
prising eight “chapters” of two reels 
apiece; thirteen reels on geography under 
the general title “The United States—a 
Ten Talent Nation,” which, from the 
description, strongly resembled a series 
featured long before by the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics, and a few extra- 
special subjects to be had by particular 
arrangement, including Russell Conwell's 
“Johnny Ring and the Captain's Sword.” 

For those who passed all this in favor 
of composing their own programs from 
material not specifically named in the 
general literature, prospective — sub- 
scribers were offered selections from the 
Beseler Educational Library of approxi- 
mately 1,000 reels, referred to with slight 
exaggeration as “the first educational 
film service to be established in this coun- 
try.” By another sales hyperbole it was 
claimed that “The American Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation has set a new safety 
standard in the non-theatrical field, in 
that all 


inflammable or acetate film.” 


releases are printed on non- 


In the Educational Division some pro- 
luction was announced, but as far as | 


] 


know, nothing of importance was don 
that way unless it was to gather some 
ready-made film to be reédited into origi- 
nally unintended form, as so many so- 
called educational releases always hav 
been made. However, the announcements 
were ambitious enough. Jeremiah Whippl 
Jenks, research professor of government 
and public administration at New York 
University (named on the board of di 
rectors), was declared to be preparing 
twenty reels on civics based on a text 
book which he had written in collabora 
olleague, Rutus 


been be - 


tion with his university 
Daniel Smith. 
cause they could not come to terms about 


This must have 


acquiring Fred Wythe’s valuable civics 
series. Paul Smith certainly was ac- 
quainted with it; it was available; and 
Wythe’s office was even then just a few 
floors above in the same building. An- 
other announced series was one on eco- 
nomics, to be based on a_ book by Dy 
Joseph French Johnson, 
political economy at New York Univer 
sity. Dr. Johnson was to supervise pro 


pre fessor of 


duction. The Jenks series was to be 


entitled “We and Our Government’, that 
of Johnson, “We and Our Work.” I 
have seen no evidence of the completion 
of either. 

John E. Edgerton was chairman of the 
board of directors 
president and treasurer, and very active 


The functions of 


indeed they were for a time, were com- 
bined in the person of William H. Barr, 
president of the National Founders As- 
sociation. Dr. Paul Smith and Frank 
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F. Porter were vice-presidents, Smith 
in charge of the department of film 
operations, and Porter of fiscal opera- 
tions, these being the major executive 
divisions. John E. Griswold was secre- 
tary. Other directors, in addition to the 
officers named, were G. Charles Gray; 
the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
3uffalo, New York; Bronson Batchelor ; 
the Rev. James Cannon, Jr., bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, and a short time pre- 
viously editor of the Christian Advocate ; 
Clifton A. Crocker, president of the 
Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts; Warren D. Foster, presi- 
dent of the Community International 
Corporation of New York City; Julius 
Goslin, president of the Joubert & Goslin 
Machine and Foundry Company of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; Dr. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, of New York University ; Herbert 
Maynard, Jr., of New York; R. W. 
Nelson, president of the American Type 
Founders Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey; R. M. Patterson, treasurer of 
the Eisemann Magneto Corporation, 
3rooklyn, New York, and Harry M. Vale 
of Princeton, New Jersey. The board 
was well balanced, as will be seen readily 
enough, by the metal trades and the 
clergy. 

Henry Bollman had been in importantly 
at the start, but he did not appear among 
the directors, possibly because he did not 
wish to and possibly because he had 
some difference of opinion with Smith 
about how the business should be con- 
ducted. The enterprise was a_ stock- 
selling proposition, although the larger 
aim was benevolent enough. Numerous 
small investors, including, it is said, 
many church widows and orphans, wert 
attracted by a project headed by a cru 
sading minister, backed by _ substantial 
business men and having the intention 
of offsetting the alleged depraving in 
fluences of the 
confidently purchased shares in American 
Motion Picture Corporation. But surely 


theatrical screen, and 


Certainl 
neither Smith, nor any of his moneyed 


there was no deliberate deceit 


associates, anticipated the eventual dis 
aster. 

While the 
formed it was obviously necessary that 
picture properties must be acquired 
quickly and in large volume. There was 
competition on that score, the Kelly 
Clubs and other agencies having bought 
in much of the good second-hand ma- 
terial on the market. Henry Bollman 
proposed to Smith taking over the Com- 
munity Pictures list of four thousand to 
five thousand reels. Smith being well 
disposed, Bollman went to the Fosters 
and made a tentative deal to buy the 
lot at $1.50 per reel, his intention being 
then to sell it to Smith at a profit. Smith 
seemed generally satisfied with the terms 
but wanted Bollman, it is said, to enter 
upon his bill of sale a higher valuation 
against which Smith might issue a million 
dollars’ worth of stock. Bollman ap- 
parently shied at this. But while he 
was thinking it over, Smith went di- 
rectly to the Fosters and purchased the 


corporation was_ being 





William Harmon did not live to 
see how much his idea of a rela- 
tively small Foundation would do 
to encourage religious films. 


Community libra 

Payment was made to the Fosters in 
the form of notes, acceptable to them 
because Smith was willing at the same 
time to put the Foster family on the 
American Motion Picture Corporation 
payroll for organization and _ editorial 
services So the veteran Fosters closed 
their idle desks upstairs in the Masoni 
Temple Building, and descended, so to 
American Motion Pic- 


speak, to the tyro 
That explains the presence 


ture le vel. 
Warren Foster’s name in the director- 


acquaintances who joined 


‘ 
ate [Two other 


prominently were William Brotherhood, 
vho came downstairs with his camera 
ind animation stand, and his artist as 
sistant, Bill Sherman, whose duty it be 
ume to letter and decorate the many 
new titles specified by Mrs. Foster in 
her extensive reéditing 


1 sl had 


One day—I think it was fairly late 


in 1926—there fell a great hush over 
1f the Masonic Temple 
Building, succeeded by a dreadful whisper 
that the American Motion Picture Cor 
Still, the col- 
lapse was not wholly unexpected. For 


the tenantry 


poration had gone under. 


several weeks the number of unoccupied 
desks had become more noticeable \t 
last a descending elevator paused at the 
floor, and through the briefly parted 
doors I saw a group of strangers, men 
and women with tense, strained expres- 
sions, listening to the harangue of a thin, 
dark man dressed in black. I recognized 
him and understood. He was Pat Powers, 
stormy petrel of the motion picture in- 
dustry, who was usually to be seen, in 
his capacity as lawyer, commanding the 
dissolution proceedings of any consider- 
Shortly after- 
ward the furniture was cleared from the 
floor. In August, 1936, about ten years 
later, I saw a notice that the American 
Motion Picture Corporation, originally 
formed under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, had surrendered its certificate. 


able film receivership. 


for a reputed $150,000. 
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I take it for granted that it was the same 
organization whose history is sketched 
here. If it was, this must have been 
the end. 

The end, that is, of another ambitious 
non-theatrical enterprise, but not the end 
of the persons who had composed it— 
unless one wishes to moralize on the fact 
that in January, 1936, the same year, 
Paul Smith, had died on the Pacific 
Coast. Apparently the American Motion 
Picture was forgotten then, for his lead- 
ing obituaries seem not to have men- 
tioned it. What the press remembered 
him for was that occasion, so much 
longer ago, when the fallen women of 
the Barbary Coast had appeared in a 
body at his church service to insist that, 
if he was going to deprive them of em- 
ployment by closing the local dens of 
iniquity, it was his responsibility to pro- 
vide them with something else to do. 

As for the Fosters, they still held 
the promissory notes for purchase of the 
Community library, and, as the notes 
could not be taken up now, they com- 
promised by taking the library back 
again, reconditioned and polished and 
generally in excellent shape for renewed 
life. Luck had played fantastically but 
well with the Fosters. First it had been 
a War which poured valuable properties 
into their laps under the driving force 
of nationwide patriotism; next it had 
been an Armistice which left the proper- 
ties for them to claim because no one 
else then wished to traffic further in the 
trappings of battle; now it was the col- 
lapse of a corporation which could no 
longer pay its bills. 

Henry Bollman went through some in- 
dependent ventures in editing and re- 
leasing foreign travel films produced by 
alien governments and overseas trans- 
portation companies for propaganda pur- 
poses, until he came to rest for awhile 
with Visugraphic. 3il1 Brotherhood 
joined Cranfield & Clarke, New York 
representatives of English theatrical film 
producers who were seeking American 
release. After a year or two there he 
went to Canada as production manager 
for Bruce Bairnsfather, popular English 
comic artist, who was undertaking a 
theatrical series featuring his famous 
wartime character, “Old Bill.” In com- 
pany with him there, by the way, was 
Don W. Bartlett, who had been with me 
briefly at the Chronicles. 


The Harmon Foundation 


THERE probably has never been a 
more consistent or more complete school 
for promoters of capital than the minis- 
try, and it will be found that even most 
of those notable promoters who are not 
ministers or who have not been connected 
with religious projects, are sons of 
clergymen. This is a possible reason 
for the strong ecclesiastical cast over so 
much of the development of the non- 
theatrical field. Of course, the church 
pastor has much more place for motion 
pictures than the schoolman. In meet- 
ing his parish house needs he can use 
many sorts of entertainment film which 
the educator must exclude. This gives 
his division of the field a much larger 
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bulk of usable product, and hence a 
broader experience with the medium. 
But it is the educator who has done, and 
who will continue to do, most to delimit 
the non-theatrical field. From the school- 
man active in visual education, there- 
fore, one may expect to see the major 
improvements in non-theatrical produc- 
tion techniques—whether he devises them 
or they merely pass through his hands— 
and from the church exhibitor are like- 
liest to come the refinements of distribu- 
tion. 

This observation is caused by reflec- 
tion upon the next major attempt of Big 
Business to enter non-theatricals, namely, 
the Religious Motion Picture Foundation 
of New York City. The personage here 
was William Elmer Harmon, wealthy 
operator of suburban real estate. At the 
inception of his picture project, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York in June, 1925, he was about 
sixty-three years of age. He had been 
educated at the National Normal Uni- 
versity of Lebanon, Ohio, where he was 
born, and had studied medicine. But 
when he was only twenty-four he had 
hit upon a plan for overcoming the great 
expense of foreclosing unpaid-mortgage 
properties, issuing a bond at the time 
of purchase instead of a deed, and this 
invention had turned his career into the 
small-payment development of suburban 
real estate in some twenty-six American 
metropolitan areas. 

That churchmen confided to William 
Harmon their hopes for better religious 
films may have been in part because his 
brother Clifford, also prominent in real 
estate, had gone seriously into the mo- 
tion picture industry in 1915, when he 
had become president of Mirror Films. 
That theatrical venture, producing sub- 
jects starring Nat Goodwin, had been a 
bad failure amid charges of high pres- 
sure stock promotion, but William Har- 
mon apparently did not let this weigh 
adversely in his present consideration of 
serving the churches. In the motion pic- 
ture plan of ministers trained in social 
service he saw, without contradiction by 
his wary business judgment, an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish a real good. He 
was especially impressed, I understand, 
with views favorable to the case held 
by his respected friend, Bishop William 
Lawrence, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Boston. Mrs. Harmon was 
an ardent Episcopalian at this particular 
time, and Bishop Lawrence was raising 
an Episcopal fund to stimulate church- 
going. He had definite plans for the 
expenditure of the money when obtained, 
but would be glad to know of any more 
effective method of attaining the objec- 
tive. Harmon said that he did not at 
the moment know of a better way, but 
he was sure that he could find one. 

Several accounts have it that Harmon 
himself first broached the subject of 
films. Professor Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, professor emeritus of political science 
at Columbia University and then a mem- 
ber of the committee on social and in- 
dustrial relations appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A., wrote, in a foreword to 


a Foundation booklet in 1932: 


“William E. Harmon believed that the 
church everywhere found it increasingly 
difficult to keep up church attendance and 
active interest in religious matters ‘not 
because people are irreligious or irrever- 
ent, or dead to spiritual impulses,’ but 
because ‘old eternal truths occasionally 
require new habiliments—a _ refurbishing 
and sometimes entirely new clothing.’ What 
stained glass windows once accomplished 
as an appeal to the emotions through the 
eye. and what music later added to the 
richness and dignity of devotional wor- 
ship, could be done, in the Founder's 
words, ‘through faithfully depicted, in- 
spirational and beautiful motion pictures 
on Biblical and religious texts,’ to bring 
about today a renaissance of Christian 
devotion in the service of the Master.” 


The first year’s activity of the Reli- 
gious Motion Picture Foundation, in- 
tended to be mainly a study of the field, 
with production of “a few” demonstra- 
tion pictures, was made possible by Har- 
mon’s initial gift of $50,000. He was 
named president. Vice-president and 
general manager were combined in the 
person of the Rev. George Reid Andrews, 
who had been chairman of the educa- 
tional and religious drama department 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ. in America and whose eloquence 
is said to have principally started Har- 
mon in the enterprise. On the board of 
directors were the great eloquent liberal 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman; Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times; W. Burke Harmon, son of the 
founder; Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay 
and former Governor Carl E. Milliken 
of Maine, later secretary of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, but then very prominent in 
Baptist activities. There was also a 
“national committee” of advisors and 
critics composed of about sixty other 
well known men and women. 

The opening public announcement was 
exceptionally frank and promising. It 
included these words: 


“The officers of the Foundation are very 
much aware of the difficulties to be over- 
come: they have looked carefully into the 
matter and know of the numerous at- 
tempts and failures in the past. Millions 
of dollars have been wasted by eager pro- 
moters throughout the country. The Board 
is under no illusions concerning difficulties 
in the way. At the same time they believe 
these many activities in the past mean 
that the church and school represent vast 
fields of opportunity practically untouched. 
If the first year’s study and experiment 
produce satisfactory results, the corpora- 
tion plans an enlarged program of activ- 
ities for the second and subsequent years. 
The first year is to be a qualitative rather 
than a quantitative test.” 


The pictures to be produced were to 
be kept strictly undenominational, stress- 
ing just the universal aspects of religion. 
“Representatives of the church, of busi- 
ness and of the motion picture industry,” 
continued the statement, “will be asked 
to cooperate according to the spirit that 
has inspired Mr. Harmon to make the 
first generous contribution. . . . This 
does not mean, however, that religious 
motion pictures should remain a matter 
of benevolent subsidy. It is the plan of 
the Religious Motion Picture Founda- 
tion to make the work financially self- 
sustaining and allow for expansion equal 
to the need. If, later, the invested capital 
can be returned at a fair rate of interest 
and reasonable profits realized, the cause 
will be stronger and made more per- 
manent; but first, last and always must 
be the motive of service for the church 
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and in the spirit of the church.” 
It was early decided that the pictures 
to be produced would fall into six reli- 


gious groups. They would be biblical, 
biographical, historical, missionary, peda- 
gogical and inspirational. The _last- 


named would include the general ente1 
tainment, “wholesome” films suitable for 


church presentation. These conclusions 
had been based upon an interesting sur 
vey. Before the motion picture founda 


tion had been definitely established, but 
after Harmon's interest had becom 
known, Will H. Hays, of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, whose many background dis 
tinctions included his post as a church 
deacon, had volunteered his services in 
starting the venture properly. The offer 
accepted, he had set up an especial se 
tion in his own office to round up avail 
able church reels that Mr. Harmon might 
see for himself what the field already 
contained. About 900 subjects were thus 
brought together and shown to Harmon's 
committee. But the committee chos« 
only eleven of all these, concluding that 
further production was certainly neces 
sary. 

The selected eleven, however, were 
used to test congregation reactions in ten 
country churches near New York City, 
without previous advertising. The result- 
ant increase in congregational attendance 
there was then estimated to average 36% 
and, with this assurance of a service to 
be rendered, the Foundation was definite- 
iy begun. The first of the experimental 
pictures, it may be mentioned as an 
item of passing interest, was an Italian 
production called “After Ten Days,” 
procured from the theatrical house of 
Weiss Brothers and edited for this newer 
purpose under supervision of Lew Wal- 
lace, grandson of the celebrated author 
of “Ben-Hur.” 

Carlyle Ellis and I were sufficiently 
impressed with the first announcements 
to seek out the Rev. George Reid An 
drews to see if we could not combine 
our interests for mutual advantage. We 
had never met him or done business with 
him previously. But we now had quite 
a chat with him, although at the outset 
he greeted us by saying that he was 
receiving us out of courtesy, had no need 
of our services, but would listen to us 
if, after what he had said, we still wished 
to talk with him. 

We found that he had definite ideas 
about what he wished to accomplish, 
having planned motion pictures for his 
particular field long before while he 
was with the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. He didn’t tell us 
about that, but, as a matter of fact, his 
ideas had already considerably ripened 
when the quicker development of the 
Harmon Foundation had made it ex- 
pedient for him to put them aside. With 
the Rev. Frank E. Jensen, who conducted 
a church films department in Educational 
Screen, and an incorrigible promoter 
named Leroy Curtiss, connected with the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches as treasurer, he had even con- 
sidered a start on his own. 


(To be continued) 
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Ju Memoriam 





Arthur 6. Balrom Died February 28, 1942 


— we must add a name to the growing 
roster of those who pioneered n the Visua 


field, served long and well, and now are gone, At 
thur G. Balcom, after forty-seven years of service 
in the Newark Public Schools, from 1890 to his re 
tirement in 1937, died on February 28, 1942. 

After his appointment to the Principalship of the 
Franklin School in 1895, Mr. Balcom, one of the 
early advocates of the lecture illustrated with lat 


tern slides, became Supervisor of Lectures for the 


school system. With the establishment of Newark’ 
School Museum in 1918, he was named an Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools and head of the Depart 
ment of Visual Instruction. Those were early days 
in the visual movement. Only those of real vision 
saw “visual education” as anything but a novelty, 
a fad, or at best a dubious experiment [It took 
courage then to say, as Balcom did repeatedly, the 
“projection apparatus will soon be recognized as « 

essential in school equipment.” He lived up to his 
dictum. Rapidly he developed a central collectio1 
of slides for the city system. In 1919 Newark owned 
one motion picture film; within a year, twenty 
In 1924 the Department issued one of the first pub 
“A Catalogue 


of Slides and Films and Instructions to Teachers,” 


lications of the kind in the country, 


of outstanding worth to the visual cause. It was 
used not only in the Newark schools but was widely 
requested in nearly every State in the Union. 

Long before systematic research began in thi 
field. Mr. Balcom was enunciating theses that re 
search has confirmed. The whole emphasis by 
his Department was in the direction of “close 
correlation between visual materials and classroom 
methods.” He insisted that “the value of films and 
slides rested with the personality of the teacher.” 
Because ‘‘teacher training” in the use of these ma 
terials was a vital need, Mr. Balcom developed “de 
monstration lessons” at regularly designated 
schools for the benefit of teachers 

Balcom’s service was not limited to Newark. He 
was a leader in the foundation and development of 
the “New Jersey Visual Instruction Association,” 


one of the outstanding organizations in the national 


field. The last of manv articles he contributed 


our pages was a description of that organization's 


A Low-Cost School Museum 


(Concluded from page 178) 


neglect our own neighborhood and its problems in favor 
of a study of distant and more romantic lands. Be 
cause most museum materials come from within the 
community, there is a wholesome local emphasis 

Naturally it 


and housing of 


4. A museum need not be expensive. 
such a project grows, the collecting 
exhibits will sooner or later involve some cost. In 
genuity, however, can keep such expenses very low 
Most exhibits in the Fordson School Museum were 


obtained free. Almost never did exhibits cost more 
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activities in the April and June issues of 1934. Our 
twenty-three year correspondence with him ended 
with a letter this year, signed sturdily “A. G. Bal- 
com” as always. It is one of the lustrous names in 
the history of the visual field. N. L. G. 





Carlyle Ellis Died April 7, 1942 
i comes as especially sad news to many readers that 

Carlyle Ellis, one of the real pioneers in production 
of non-theatrical films, has passed away. He died 
April 7 at Palmdale, California, at the age of 63. 

Canadian born in Toronto, a grand nephew of the 
great Thomas Carlyle, he turned early to writing. From 
1910-1912 he was editor of the Alaska-Yukon Maga- 
cine. In 1913, following a period on the staff of Every- 
body's, he became managing editor of the Delineator. 
When Triangle Films Corporation was organized about 
1915, as the largest motion picture organization of that 
day, Ellis was made West Coast representative and, a 
little later, Scenario Editor in the East. During the 
First World War he served with George Creel’s Com- 
mittee on Public Information as film editor and pro- 
ducer of a number of important propaganda subjects. 
\fter the Armistice he formed his own production unit, 
among his first ventures being experimental “documen- 
tary’ reels for the National Industries Conference 
Board. While the term “documentary” was not then 
used in that connection, there is no doubt that he was 
one of the first to employ a “human interest” treatment 
for non-theatrical releases. 

He became especially well known for his productions 
in the health and social service fields, his more notable 
clients including the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, the Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, the Y.W.C.A. and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. With the coming of sound pic- 
tures he disbanded his independent organization and 
joined the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to write and produce talkies under the Western 
Electric patents. Declining health obliged him to seek 
a milder climate in 1932, so he went to Palmdale, about 
sixty miles from Los Angeles, where he divided his time 
as West Coast Editor of Spur Magazine and staff re- 
viewer of the Hollywood Reporter. 

He was naturalized as a United States citizen in 
1917. His name appeared in the dedication of The 
Talkies, the first general account of modern sound pic- 
tures in book form, published in 1930, as follows: “To 
Carlyle Ellis, one courageous picneer in the production 


A. E. K. 


of films for popular education.” 


than the actual materials involved. Display cases can 
be built or purchased used at small cost. 

5. The small classroom museum has _ interesting 
possibilities for nearly every teacher. Such a collec- 
tion provides materials which pertain directly to the 
course of study and pupils can get the experience of 
collecting as well as using the materials. 

The demands of the war have served to dramatize 
the need for more effective education. Obviously, no 
one teaching device can bring about an educational 
Certainly, however, museum materials 
can contribute a good deal to any curriculum seriously 
interested in turning out better citizens. 


renaissance. 
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The Siterature in Visual Onstauction 


A Monthly Digest 


STATUS AND TRENDS 
The Case for Modern Communication 

Devices—H. A. Gray, Director of 

Field Studies, Erpi—Progressive Edu- 

cation, 19:153 Mar. 1942 

A summary of man’s experiences with 
graphic means of communication, and a 
review of some of the findings from re- 
search studies on the contribution of the 
silent and the sound motion picture. 

The importance of this modern com- 
munication device is demonstrated in terms 
of its use by various state-controlled 
governments: The Italians drafted 
the head of the International Institute of 
Educational Cinematography at the very 
beginning of the world’s difficulties, at 
the time of the Ethiopian incident. The 
various government departments in Italy 
employ films freely in their work and each 
high school is supposed to have its own 
film library. 

The Japanese produced a large number 
of theatrical features that showed the his- 
tory and culture of Japan. Such films 
have perpetuated ancient Japanese ideo- 
logies, including their attitude toward 
the Mikado and their form of ancestor 
worship. The idea of satisfying Japan’s 
role in the new Asiatic order also has 
been woven into the films. An All Japan 
Association of Cinema Education, which 
includes the educational film library of 
the Tokyo newspaper, Osaka Mainichi, 
the School Film Circuit League, the 
Factory Film Circuit League and the 
Women’s Motion Picture Society, con- 
trols the promotion of films for propa- 
ganda. 

In the U.S.S.R. 
used the cinema industry in its program 
of education for 160 million people, most- 
ly illiterate. The government supervised 
the production of the films, the manu- 
facture of projectors, the provision of 
theaters and road shows, as well as techni- 
cal and psychological research. . . Today 
the estimate is that there are 60,000 lo- 
cations (projection locations). Under the 
first Five Year Plan every town under 
2,000 had to have a cinema hall. About 
one-third of the typical theater program 
consists of documentary and __ political 
films. 

The author then lists seven weak spots 
in Our present American audio-visual 
program. Some of the major objectives 
for attack of these inadequacies are: 

1. Set up an adequate agency under 
educational auspices to promote generally 
the use of modern learning aids in schools 
and colleges. 

2. Select and train local enthusiasts to 
serve as directors of local, county and 
state programs, and dignify the job as 
one of importance. 


the government has 


3. Put teachers in service to work find- 
ing out what aids can be brought to bear 
on their teaching problems. 

4. Make use of visual-audio aids as an 
integral part of methods courses in all 
teachers colleges. 

5. Revise and expand the curriculum in 
keeping with the possibilities of the mo- 
tion picture, radio, etc. 

6. Devise means of acquiring neces- 
sary equipment and materials out of the 
regular school budget. 

7. Establish the necessary mechani- 
cal services for making the use of 
visual aids practical and convenient for 
teachers. 


Motion Pictures and the Modern School 
—Alice R. Smith, Maine Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—Maine Teach- 
ers’ Digest, 2:129 Mar. 1942. 
Suggested murces of materials for 

parent-teacher groups who want to help 

promote the use of visual aids in schools. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photography in the Curriculum—Leon 
Stroud, Woodland High School— 
Washington Ed. Journal 21:153 Mar. 
1942. 

An illustrated article describing how 
a well-equipped photographic laboratory 
was built from limited resources 
Among the advantages of such a pro- 
gram in this rural high school are; 
valuable public relations work; compil- 
ing of departmental scrapbooks ; help in 
publishing the yearbook; creative ex- 
periences as a hobby. 


UTILIZATION 
Visual Education in Glenville—T eachers 
from Grades 1-6 and Principal, Glen 
ville Elementary School—West Vir- 
ginta School Journal, 70:24 Feb. 1942. 
This is a cooperative report based on 
three years of observation of the effec- 
tiveness of visual aids in the school pro- 
gram. The school has estimated that it 
owns in full $648.45 worth of equipment, 
including a sound film projector, a screen, 
a microphone, a slide projector, an Argus 
(filmstrip) projector, slides of West 
Virginia and materials bought 
through contributions of the community 
and teachers. 


other 


Reports are briefly summarized by the 
teacher of each grade. Picture study was 
stressed in the first grade for ability to 
see and interpret pictures, to stimulate 
interest in reading, development of vo- 
cabulary and of the ability to listen. The 
second grade have a table for display- 
ing interesting objects, such as autumn 
leaves and flowers, a grasshopper, a toad, 
an Indian arrow head, a thermometer. 
In the third grade the teacher used care- 
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fully selected art prints for art appre- 
ciation and oral expression. The fourth 
grade class used the new bulletin board 
for arranging interesting displays. The 
fitth grade class used colored slides of 
scenic spots in their study of geography 
history and science. Scrapbooks on West 
Virginia scenery were made. The sixth 
grade class prepared scrap books on 
modes of transportation then and now. 
Motion pictures, free and rental ones, 
were used with all classes. 


GRAPHS 


A Project in Graphing—Lawrence C. 
Thompson, Instructor of Mathematics, 
Fairbault High School — Minnesota 
Journal of Ed. 22: 176 Jan. 1942 
A ninth grade algebra class learned 

the principles of graphing by making a 

study of the freshman class as to: the 

favorite sections of the newspaper, the 
favorite sports, the favorite types of 
movies, the number of movies seen each 
week, etc. All the students were then 
divided into committees to interview the 
freshmen. They then tabulated the data, 
and plans for graphing the information 
were formulated. Some made _ circle 
graphs, some made pictographs, etc. The 
graphs were constructed in colors on 
paper cut to the right size for the opaque 
projector. 

The teacher recommends this pro- 
cedure as a worthwhile classroom ac- 


tivity, using many kinds of experiences 
RADIO AND RECORDINGS 


Radio in the Classroom: Best Current 
Practices and Theories—Carroll At- 
kinson, Nelson Memorial Library, De- 
troit, Mich—Clearing House, 16:291 
Jan. 1942. 

After describing two extreme theories 
on how radio should be used in the class- 
room, the author recommends the follow- 
ing: 

\ simplified statement of this view- 
point is that the broadcast’s main value 
is its power to stir the pupil emotionally 
and intellectually, to bring before him 
educational problems to be solved in his 
own mind. Thus the individual’s think- 
ing is stimulated to react at the same 
time that he is receiving accurate and 
unbiased information. 

Following this theory any type or de- 
gree of preparation for the broadcast 
lesson may be made, but it is a minor 
factor. The announcer of the program 
sets the stage within the minds of the 
listeners, the actors play the parts, the 
pupils listen apperceptively (that is, they 
tie up new information . with what 
they already know), and it is left to the 
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judgment of the teacher or the 
of the pupils to decide whether a cl 


lass 
discussion will follow the 


initiative 
broadcast. 


A Centralized Radio-Sound System— 


R. E. Oldis. Science instructor, Gar 
den City Public Schools, Long Is. 
School Executive 61:37 Mar. 1942. 
Practical suggestions for the school 


administrator. 


Scientific Gadgets Come to the Aid of 


Learning rearry \. Carpenter, 
Rochester, N. Y Education, 62:296 
300 Jan. 1942 

Among the “gadgets” at the service 


phonograph, the stere 


of teachers are the 
opticon lantern, color pictures and in the 


future, television and _ three-dimensional 
color motion pictures [he radio has 
been a great aid. But, regardless of the 
material used, these gadgets do not and 
cannot take the place of the teacher 

Radio can reach into the homes of 
‘ven the most remote pupils Chere ar 
dramatic broadcasts; master artists o1 
specialists; and the directed learning 
broadcast by a master teacher. Sources 
of information on the use of radio and 
visual aids are then given 


Modern Language 
Sidney Walls, As 


Sound Records in 
Instruction—Lt. } 


sistant Pre fessor, Che Citadel, Mili 
tary College of South Carolina—South 
Carolina Education, 23:103 Feb. 1942. 
Linguaphone records munNci 
tion, in which master teachers demon 
strate, were found effective 1n the tea 
ing of French, Spanish and German 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Visual “Education”? The Serious Stu- 
dent’s Guide to Social Misinformation. 
The Movies and Pu Opinion, Ne 
2— Winifred Johnst Cooperative 
Books, Series I, No. 12, 55 pp. 194] 
Norman, Oklahoma 
This is a provocative book. It cannot 
leave its reader unimpressed. It will 1 
welcome to the many people who hav: 
been looking with alarm for years at tl 
lack of discrimination on the part of 
educators who are charged with the s¢ 


lection of materials to be used in school. 
We have 


speeches 


expressed our feelings through 
the faulty 
Winifred Johns 


“non-educator,” hz 


and articles, but 
practices have continued 
ton, as a is provided a 
perspective that is fresh and stimulating 
Her statements are well 
The 

nor certainly 


We 
read it, discuss 


documented and 
truth should not 
should it antago- 
take this 


its contents at meetings 


all based on fact. 
alarm us, 
nize us, should bulletin, 
directly 
cerned, we should take note of the con- 


structive thus 


and with the persons most con- 


advice it offers and will 
new practices grow. 

The 
student of photography, a 
critic of the 
had intimate knowledge of the aesthetic 
and 


author, we are informed, is a 


historian and 


movies and one who has 


social restrictions binding one of 


the great mediums of modern communi- 


cation. Miss Johnston’s previous volume, 


} 
( 
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that it is not enough for edu- 
rs merely t e! lurage appreciation 
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enough fot institution to estab 


h film librari from which the un- 
initiated and  non-discriminating can 
100se his own poison according to 
1onetary whin What is needed 
st is leaders in these fields who can 
ercise an alert, informed and objective 
ervision. This does not mean censor- 

It does mean that there must 
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field of learning 
who are interested in the methods opened 


be scholars in every 

up by new mediums, who can bring the 

sharp evaluation of the specialist to bear 
upon the offerings in that field.” 

Trash Craft—C. Rosenberg Foster, Du- 
Sable High School, Chicago, Ill.— 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co 
Chicago, 174 pp. 1940. 


’ 


An excellent source book for teachers 
and imaginative young- 
The volume is the result of many 
years of working with students, and of 
exhibiting the results before audiences 
in all parts of the nation. 
doubt about the desirability of develop- 


with creative 


sters. 


There is no 


ing in us an awareness for using dis- 
carded materials for art purposes. The 
greater the artistic ability of the work- 
er, the greater the promise of the pro- 
But, for all of us, the gifted and 
the appreciative, there is much 
faction to derived from decorative 
pieces made with our own hands, using 


ducts. 
satis- 


be 
our own ideas, from waste materials. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The Other Americas Through Films 
and Records—prepared by the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D, C., with the assistance 
of the Pan American Union. January, 
1942. 37 pages (printed). 

More and emphasis is being 
placed on the study of the other Ameri- 
cas in today’s classrooms as educators 


on 


more 


become increasingly aware of the inter- 
pendence of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and the need for a better un- 
lerstanding of our Latin American neigh- 


bers. This publication has been pre- 
pared to assist in this study and to 
promote the better use of films and 


recordings, important instructional aids 
to the communication of ideas, attitudes, 
and emotions. 

The 


16mm 


describes 
and 
by 


forty-seven 
sound) which 
educators or 
specialists in inter-American affairs. 
Sources, including rental libraries, are 
indicated. The films are also grouped 
by countries in an Appendix. The se- 
lected Music Recordings are classified 
into four groups—traditional, popular, 
concert, and primitive. Four pages are 
devoted to concise suggestions on effec- 


pamphlet 
films (silent 
been 


have approved 


tive use of films and recordings, based 
on experience and research. 


Health Education—A tentative survey 
of visual and teaching aids compiled 
by Ethel M. Booth, R. N. New Jersey 


State Teachers College, Visual Aids 
Service, Upper Montclair, N. J. 14 
pp. mimeo. 


attention is called to ma- 
terials that are free or inexpensive. Part 
I names organizations and _ periodicals 
specializing in health education. Part II 
lists publications, charts, films, slides, 
filmslides, pictures, exhibits, with prices 
and sources from which available. This 
is a very useful compilation to teachers 
and others interested in health instruction. 


Particular 
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The Educational Screen 


Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 1942 
{This list supplements that which appeared in the April issue) 


Alabama 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Audio-Visual Education (5 qr.) 


Arkansas 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 


Visual Education (2) 


California 
Claremont College. Claremont 


Problems with Reading (Visual Aids a 
subdivision of seminar on reading (6) 


University of California, Berkeley 
Visual Education (2) 
Colorado 


Colorado State College, Fort Collins 
Visual Education (2) 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


June 8-July 18 
M. L. Beck 


June 1-July 4 
H. V. Matthew 
June 29-Aug. 7 
Spencer-Genung 


June 29-Aug. 7 
Gardner L. Hart 


July 6-24 


Lloyd E. Aspinwall 


June 15-Aug. 7 


Visual Aids in Education; The Radio and 
Auditory Aids in Education; Workshop in 
Production of Visual Materials; Workshop 
in Radio Production; Administration of an 


Audio-Visual Program (3-4 each) 
University of Denver, Denver 


Visual and Audio Aids in Classroom 


Instruction (2% qr.) 
Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (5 qr.) 


University of Georgia, Athens 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Illinois 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Technics of Teaching (Includes Visual 


Instruction technics) (3) 

Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Visual Aids (2) 

Indiana 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Audio-Visual Education (4) 

Iowa 

Drake University, Des Moines 
Visual Aids in Education (3) 

Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Visual Education (2) 

Kentucky 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Visual Teaching (4 qr.) 

Louisiana 

La. State Normal College, Natchitoches 
Visual Education (3) 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) 

Maine 

State Normal School, Gorham 
Visual Education (2) 

Massachusetts 

Springfield College, Springfield 

Audio-Visual Aids in Education (2) 

Mississippi 

Mississippi College, Clinton 
Audio-Visual Aids in Instruction (3) 

Missouri 

State Teachers College, Springfield 
Visual Education (2%) 

University of Missouri, Columbia 
Problems in Visual Education (2) 

Washington University, St. Louis 
Visual Instruction (3) 

Montana 

State Normal College, Dillon 
Visual Education (1) 
(Offered during second half of term) 


James D, Finn 
July 20-Aug. 21 


E. H. Herrington 


June 8-July 14 
Harry A. Little 
June 8-July 15 
H. B. Ritchie 


June 8-Aug. 29 


Williams-McHarry 


June 27-July 24 
Robert L. Cooke 


June 10-Aug. 7 
Evelyn Hoke 


June 8-July 17 
Victor Mastin 


June 1-July 29 
S. W. Cram 


June 11-July 22 
Louis Clifton 


June 8-Aug. 8 
John Keyser 


July 18-Aug. 29 
Mary Clint [rion 


June 29-Aug. 7 
H. L. Anderson 


June 29-Aug. 1 
M. J. Joslow 


May 26-July 4 


I. F. Simmons 


H. A. Wise 
June 15-Aug. 7 
W. C. Bicknell 
June 15-July 24 

Alma B. Rogers 


June 8-Aug. 7 
Paul Anderson 


Nebraska 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Organization and Administration of 
Audio Visual Aids (3) J. W. Taylor 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley June 15-Aug. 6-7 


June 8-July 31 


New Hampshire 
University of New Hampshire 
Visual Education (3 


Durham June 29-Aug 
Donald W. Smith 
New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Glassboro 
Visual Education (2) 
State Teachers College, Newark 


July 6-Aug. 15 
Ceorge W. W right 


June 29-Sept. 19 


Visual Education (3) Fred M. Richmond 
State Teachers College, Paterson June 29-Aug. 9 

Visual Aids in Elem. Education (3) S. P. Unzicker 
New York 


Columina University, New York City July 7-Aug. 14 
( Additional courses to those announced in April) 
Photography for Teachers (2) H. M. Evans 
How to Use Radio in the Classroom (2-3) R. G. Reynolds 
Production of Educational Motion 
Pictures (2) Irving Hartk 
Radio Writing and Program Preduction (4) Erik Barnouw 

North Carolina 

East Carolina Teachers Coll 
\udio-Visual Aids in Education (3 qr.) 


Ohio 


ye, Greenville July 16-Aug. 22 


Annie C. Newell 


Kent State University, Kent June 15-July 24 
Use of Visual Aids in Instruction (3) \rgra Ruffer 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati June 20-July 28 


Visual Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools; Laboratory Work- 


shop in Visual Education (2 each) Victor ( 
Oregon 
Eastern Ore. College of Educ. LaGrande June 20-July 25 


Badgley 


June 20-July 25 


Construction and Use of Visual Aids (3) 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Construction and Use ot Visual Aids; 

Educational Cinematography; Correla- 

tion of Radio Recordings with Visual 

Aids ( 3 each ) ( CO! Lg E by 
Second Session July 25-Aug. 29 
Seminar: Visual Education Problems (2 or 3) George Eby 
Southern Ore. College of Education, Ashland June 8-July 11 

Construction and Use of Visual Aids (3) Messenger-Wells 
University of Oregon, Eugene June 13-July 17 


Laboratory in Audio-Visual Aids (1); 


\udio-Visual Aids in Education (3) Lester F. Be 
Pennsvlvania 
Varywood College, Scranton June 27-Aug. 5 
Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching (2); 
Motion Picture Appreciation (1) Sr. M. Sylvia 
State Teachers College, Millersville June 29-Aug. 7 
Visual Education (1) 
Temple University, Philadelphia June 29-Aug. 7 
Audio-Visual Education I, II (2 each) John T. Garman 


Pittsburgh June 29-Aug. 7 


Herbert Olander 


University of Pittsburgh 
Visual Education (2 


Texas 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene June 4-July 11; 
\udio-Visual Instruction Methods and July 14-Aug. 21 
Materials (3) G. C. Morlan 

Baylor University, Waco June 2-Aug. 21 
Audio-Visual Education (3-1/3) M. L. Goetting 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene July 13-Aug. 21 
Workshop in Visual Aids (3) R. A. Collins 


S. F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches 
Visual Aids (3) June 3-July 15; July 16-Aug. 26 A. L. Long 


University of Houston June-Aug. 
Methods in Audio-Visual Education (3) Paul McRoy 

Vermont 

University of Vermont, Burlington July 8-Aug. 18 
Visual Education (no credit) Horace Eldred 

Virginia 


Madison College, Harrisonburg 
\udio-Visual Materials; 
Instruction (3 qr. each) 


June 15-July 24 

Auditory and Visual 
Mrs. E. N. Windle 
(Concluded on page 190) 
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. : : Problems. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
A Basic Reading List for Students ag rienaticseaty- Peano 


of Audio-Visual Education Laine, E. Motion Pictures and Radio: Report of the Regents’ 


I. Audio-Visual Materials in the Curriculum 


Inqury. 165p. McGraw-Hill, 1938 $1.75 
Compiled by MARY E. TOWNES, Teachers College. me JON u G Post Educational “" Pictures ww Libraries. 
Columbia University, N. Y. and ETTA SCHNEIDER nena eiehiaisisies Association, Chicago. 183p. 1942 $2.75 
MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
\RY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, Implications of the Motion Picture 
ft ove following list is intended for basic and referet in Education, 13th Yearbook, 1941 The Association, Lansing, 
reading. It does not include mention of source lists, con Michigan. 66p. $1.00 
pilations or periodicals in the field, since these iten Ruion, P. J. Sound Motion Pictures in Science Instruction. 
included constantly in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and elsewhet 236p. Harvard University, 1933 $2.50 
Soc * Motion Picture ENGINEERS. Recommended Pro- 


Equipment Specifications for Educational 16mm. 


CrarK, Evra Catiista. The Use of Visua } whi ro { Che Society, 1941 

Educational Screen, Chicago, 1938. 24p. 25 TOCwNes, Mat E. Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Guide 
Dent, E. C. Andio-Visual Handbook. Society tor \ to Sources of Information and Materials. Bureau of Publica- 

Education, Chicago. 180p. 1939 rev. ed. $1.25 tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. rev. ed. 29p. 
Dorris, ANNA V. Visual Instruction in t Pu dcr 1940 35 

Ginn. 1928 = W Harry A. Motion Pictures in Teaching American His- 
Heiss, E. D., Osor E. S. and Horr Cc. W ry. 187p. Yale University Press. 1939 $3.00 

VUecthods and Materials tor Peachy Macmiila 

351p. 1940 $2.50 . III. School Production of Motion Pictures 
Hopan, C. F., Hopan, C. F. Jr. and mai a he SS y isua \pDAMS, THuRsToN. Motion Pictures in Physical Education: 

the Curriculum. Dryden Press. 1937 300p. $2.75 . Techniques for Production. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
McKown, Harry ‘{ = oe pl N 5 oo Vis versity. 57p. 1939 90c 

- om ,cfr ton Ml r Q4 IP. DI 

Parad = posta “ me eiiron, 1 )EPARTMENT OF ELEM 2 a ced “o or HERRINGTON, E. H. Students Make Motion 
‘ eae Creies Meemrienes Bike de: Taee ae ee fures. l42p \merican Council on Education, Washington, 

tary School. 13th Yearbook, 1934. $2.00 Ses Se ae 

Enriching the Curriculum tor the Elementary School CHILD ELt \NoR and FINCH, Harpy. Producing School Movtes, 

18th Yearbook, 1939. $2.00 lop National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago. 
NATIONAL EpucaATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF SUPI L941 $1.50 

VISORS AND Directors OF INSTRUCTION. Materials of Instru CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL PropUCTION oF Motion PIctUuREs. 

tion. 8th Yearbook, 1935. 242p. $2.00 Proceedings of the First and Second Conferences, 1939, 1940 
New YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL P Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 

cIPALS. Visual Aids in the Schools. The Association, R. W Columbus. mimeo $1.25 each 

Thompson, Proctor High School, Utica, N.Y. 1935 50 FIELDSTON SCHOOL. Cinema Handbook, Fieldston School, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic INSTRUCTION. 7 mimeo. 1940 $1.50 

. Fe asa sini ide ylletin SOO rrist o Ia 

1999 bon Visual-Sensory Aids, Bulleti 9 Harrisburg, | I 3 H, HARDY, et al. ‘ nn Motion Picture Goes to School. 
SHANE, M. L. The Audio-Visual Librar {in Acquisit ommiuttee er — ards for Motion Pictures and News- 
, Plan. Nashville, Tenn. Peabody Library School, 1940 11 pets. ap, 100 “ 
Uniren States Orrice or Esucation. Sch Tap “nt Veoun GIBBONY, Haze L., Some Referenc es on Amateur Motion 

Aids. Bulletin No. 4, 1938. 10¢ Picture Production: A Bibliography. Bureau of Educational 


Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1938 


II. The Use of Motion Pictures in Education IV. Other Visual Aids 


T > otion Pictures in Adult Education. Americat = : ; md : .f i 
\pam, T. R. Motioy = Sawer ee ee = Y 1940 94p. 75 \ryeo, H. C. The Excursion as a Teaching Technique, Bureau 
Association for Adult Education, | : f Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 225p. 
AMERICAN CoUNCIL oN EpucaTIon, Washington, D. ‘ Vol 1939, $2.35. 
. ay » Bade Curricul y Bell, Cain, Lamoreau» D : . . 
Pictures in a Modern Curriculum, by Be a BATHURST, E. G. Conservation Excursions. Bulletin 1939, no. 
: ~, ( ~ a ~ , . _ . ‘ y » = 
et al 179p. 1941 $1.00 — 13 1940 1l5e U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
A School Uses Motion Pictures, by the statt of the | ; . 
Hill Scl . Del ' 1940 118p. $1.00 Casey, E. J. American History on Parade, Keystone View 
Scnool, eliawalt i c . 8 = 
Pe ject Vot : ec tur in the laesroom. by Fran Co., Meadville, Pa, 1941 $1.25. 
rojecting otton fFictures rilé \ +S y . y . 
W. Noel. 53p. 1940 50 EXPLORING Your Community. Gladys L. Potter, comp. As- 
. woe Op ‘ . ' . . r . — 
ota Oia Mites AM Maal ae free sociation for Childhood Education, Washington, D, C. 1940 
eaching & WOTION Fb Co. 42 £20 ” rc 
tive Practice 59p 1937 40c 7 sit 
lotion Pictures in Education: Status and 1s 24p. 1937 10 Hamitton, G. E. How to Make Hand-Made Lantern Slides. 
, iD J ( ‘ “ation: scree “hic 
ArNSPIGER, V. C. Measuring the Effectiveness of Sound Pictur <4p 1940 10c, Educational S¢ reen, Chicago. 
1s Teaching Aids, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colleg ihe Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education. 47p, 1939 
Columbia University. 156p. 1933 $2.10 lsc Educational Screen, Chicago 
) Diz Sity JOp. ID DS.1 
Baruuest. E. G. Conservation Films in Elementary Sch Moptey, R. How to Use Pictorial Statistics. Harper. 170p. 
} ast, E servation Fil Ir) pig) 
, IV4 S.> { 
(Bulletin 1941 no. 4) 38p. 10¢ 1941 U. S. Office of Educatior AFI4 PO. 
Washington. D. | Moore, E. M. Youth in Museums, University of Pennsylvania, 
BRUNSTETTER, M. R. How to Use the Educational Sound Filn Philadelphia. 1941 115p. $2.00 
174p. University of Chicago Press, 1937. $2.00 RAMSEY, Grace F. Educational Work in Museums of the U. S. 
Date, E.. Dunn, F. W., Honan, C. F. Jr. and Scuneter, | H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 1938 289p. $2.50 
Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary of the Literatur RENNER, GeorGeE T. The Map in Modern Education. Reprint 
472p. H W “WV ilson “es 1937 $2 50 trom the Teac hers (¢ ollege Record. 1939 28p. 25c 
DEVEREUX. F. L. The Educational Talking Picture. 2n PROLINGER, LeLta, Evaluation of Still Pictures for Instructional 
222p. University of Chicago Press, 1935 $2.00 Use, Educational Screen, Chicago, 1939 48p. 50c 
Exuiott, Goprrey. The County Film Library 1 Hand VisuAL Review. Published annually, with emphasis on film- 
on Organization, Administration and Maintenance. Bart strips. Society for Visual Education, Chicago, II, Free. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 1941 mimeo. 50k WeBeER, JosEPH J. Picture Values in Education, Educational 


Harttey, W. H. Selected Films for American History and Screen, Chicago. 1928 156p. $1.00 
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Among Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


Conference Program 

Although plans are by no means complete for the 
June meeting of the DVI in Denver, we were able to 
persuade Miss Lelia Trolinger of the University of 
Colorado, who is program chairman, to release a very 
tentative program. 

Miss Trolinger who is also President of Zone VIII 
wants to emphasize that the program as listed here is 
subject to several changes, additions, and corrections. 


Monday, June 29 

First Session (Afternoon) Short meeting with the 
department of secondary teachers 
Second half of the first session at 3:15: 

General Topic: Radio and Recordings as 

Classroom Aids 
Radio and Recordings in the Classroom (speaker to 
be announced ) 
Demonstration Lesson — “Using a Recording in 
Teaching”. Douglas Ward, Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Social Studies and Supervising Teacher 
at College High School, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 

Tuesday, June 30 

SECOND Session Luncheon—*Pictures of Early Den- 
ver’—Joseph Emerson Smith, well-known retired 
newspaper man in Denver. 

Tuirp Session 2:15—General Theme: How Can We 
Overcome a Slow-down of the Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram Due to the Difficulty of Securing Equipment? 
“Trends In the Production of Motion Pictures”— 
Dr. J. E. Hansen, Chief of the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
“Prints, Photographs and Photographic Aids’—Dr. 
Ella Callista Clark, Winona State College, Winona, 
Minn. 
3:30—Annual Business Meeting. 
3:45—Panel Discussion on the “All-Out Utiliza- 
tion of Available Audio-Visual Aids”. 


ZONE II 


The two-day conference of Zone II, held in New 
York City on April 17 and 18, was well attended by 
a representative group of Zonal members from var- 
ious states included in the Zone in addition to many 
visitors from the city. Audio-Visual Education 
under War Conditions was the general theme of the 
meeting, the classroom demonstrations centering 
around the study of South America, “Winning the 
Peace,” vocational training for defense, and citizen- 
ship training of adults. Motion pictures, lantern 
slides, filmslides, murals, charts, posters and a pup- 
pet show were employed in these demonstrations. 

A talk on Inter-American Relations through 
Audio Education in New York City Schools was 
given in the final session by Mr. James F. Mac- 
Andrew, Director of Radio Station WNYE of the 





Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


New York Board of Education. This was followed 
by a reproduction of the recording of bird songs 
produced by Dr. Albert Brand of Cornell Univer- 
sity, with Kodachrome slides, and a reproduction of 
the recording of Churchill’s talk before the American 
Congress. Miss Dorothy Gordon then gave a recital 
in costume on songs and stories of Our American 
Neighbors. 

Miss E. Winifred Crawford was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Zone for the ensuing year, Mr. James 
W. Brown, Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education 
of the State Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was elected First Vice-President, and Dr. F. 
Dean McClusky, Director of the Scarborough 
School, Second Vice-President. Mr. Harold G. An- 
trim of Point Pleasant, New Jersey, and Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Dyer, Director of Visual Instruction of the 
District of Columbia, were elected members of the 
executive committee for terms of three years. 

ZONE VI 

\W. G. Gnaedinger, President of Zone VI, sent in 
an excellent report of the annual meeting held in Spo- 
kane, Washington on April 7. The following is a sum- 
mary of the minutes of the meeting and the resolutions 
that were passed. 

The morning session opened with previews of recent 
film releases. Topics for discussion at the morning 
meeting included film shipping problems, distribution 
of government films, and insurance against film damage. 
Representatives of the Railway Express Agency pre- 
sented an outline of their services, answered questions, 
and entertained suggestions from the group. 

The afternoon meeting opened with further pre- 
views of new films, followed by a report on the mid- 
year D. V. I. meeting at San Francisco by W. G. 
Gnaedinger and Amo DeBernardis. During the busi- 
ness session, presided over by U. S. Burt, the constitu- 
tion and bylaws were read and adopted, and a member- 
ship report presented by J. V. LeClair, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Fifty-six members were reported with 
memberships cleared through the Zone Secretary. About 
thirty others have sent applications through the national 
office. 

After the nominating committee (J. Wesley Crum, 
Louis Hill, and J. V. LeClair) had reported, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, W. G. Gnae- 
dinger, Pullman, Wash.—First Vice-President, Allan 
Finstad, Fife, Wash.— Second Vice-Presidents: (Ore- 
gon) Amo DeBernardis, Portland; (Idaho) Helen 
Price, Lewiston; (Washington) Henry Durr, Aber- 
deen. 

After the business meeting, a further discussion fol- 


(Concluded on page 190) 
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40% PRICE REDUCTION 
KODACHROME Classroom Films 


now fit limited budgets... 


WO Eastman Classroom Films on Nature 

Study subjects are now available in vivid full- 
color Kodachrome—and at a cost 40 per cent 
lower than formerly. 

The new film on The Black-Necked Stilt pre- 
sents an absorbing action picture of this bird 
during the breeding season. Telephoto close-ups 
clearly reveal the character of the nest, eggs, and 
young. Incubation and brooding habits are shown 


in detail. An interesting example of bird behavior 


is illustrated in the efforts of male and female to 










Photographed by 
ARTHUR A. ALLEN 


Yo Reel—formerly *40—NOW ‘24 


“HOW BIRDS FEED THEIR YOUNG” 


lure roving sheep and goats from the nest by feign- 
ing injury. When a new-born kid approaches, the 
mother bird stands her ground. % Reel, $30. 


How Birds Feed Their Young, the original teaching 
film in Kodachrome, includes the indigo bunting, 
towhee, thrush, bluebird, cedar waxwing (illus- 
trated below), goldfinch, hummingbird, heron, 
snakebird, least bittern, quail, and grouse. 1% 
Reel, $24....Write Eastman Kodak Company, 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


“THE 
BLACK-NECKED STILT” 


Photographed by 


Ye Reel -—*30 


KARL MASLOWSKI 
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f A Statement regarding 
HOLMES 


Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTORS 


For over a year the entire output of the 
Holmes plant has gone to U. S. Govern- 
| ment agencies, and it is necessary that 
this be continued for the duration of 
the war. 


We are very glad to give our country 
100% production in this emergency, 
and know our many loyal customers 
and dealers will appreciate our posi- 
tion in not being able to furnish any 
new projectors at this time for private 
or institutional use. 


Parts and repairs essential to the oper- 

ation of Holmes Projectors now in use 
will receive our earliest possible 
attention. 


_ HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO — 

















lowed, centered around the choice and effectiveness of 
teacher training devices. Following adjournment of the 
regular meeting, the new Executive Committee or- 
gainzed, and appointed Miss K. S. Kiise, Sunnyside, to 
be Secretary-Treasurer. General plans for the year 
were laid, and the Oregon and Washington-North 
Idaho Branch organization approved as Zone VI af- 
filiates. The membership will shortly be apprised of 
the program for the year by the Executive Committee. 

The resolutions committee returned three resolu- 
tions which were passed unanimously. One, addressed 
to Mr. Lowell Mellett, Coordinator of Government 
Films, recommended that not only the Y.M-C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau be used as the distributing agent 
for the government films but that the fifty state college 
film libraries, as well as many city and county film libra- 
ries, be utilized also, as they “reach every school in the 
United States using visual materials. 

“Coupled with this is the fact that these school libraries not 
only distribute films but maintain a program of in-service 
training of teachers in the use of equipment and materials. 

“We understand the difficulties your office faces in deter- 
mining the best method of distribution. However these films 
are so well constructed and correlate so closely with the school 
curriculum, that we feel that every agency should be used 
to make the distribtuion of these films as effective and wide- 
spread as possible.” 

Recommended for action of the Executive Committee 
Second Resolution, concerning the proposal that all member- 
ships be entered for the school year, from September through 
June: 

“Whereas, Zone VI of the National Education Association's 
Department of D. V. I. holds it annual meeting in late spring 
of each year, gaining the greater share of its new members at 
that time, and 
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rn Be An Larly Bird 


Book in advance NOW for all of next year 
Get the films you want when you want them 


MA N § E and get the advantage of our series rate. If 


necessary, you may cancel bookings later. Free 


* catalogue on request. 
E Manse Film Library CINCINNATI 


“Whereas, new members enroll and pay dues at that time 
and would thus be entitled to only three months membership, 
if the proposed resolution setting the end of the fiscal mem 





bership year as of June 30 were to be enacted, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, by Zone VI D. V. I. that we 
go on record as opposing the proposed legislation.” 

Third Resolution, requesting special express rates for class- 
room films: 

“Whereas, Zone VI of the National Education Association's 
Department of Visual Instruction has been considering various 
problems in relation to the distribution of Audio-Visual ma 
terials for educational usage, and 

“Whereas, the distribution of this material by the 
Express Agency has increased in volume to such an extent, 


Railway 


and express expenses have increased to the point that express 
shipments to and from schools using this material has levied a 
financial hardship, 

“Be it resolved by this section (Zone VI D. V. I. that 
special consideration be given by your company relative to a 
scale of special rates in the shipment of these materials.” 
Connecticut Association Meeting 

Reinhardt Sabel, recording secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Audio-Visual Education Association sent in an in 
teresting report of their annual meeting held March 21 
at the University of Connecticut. The program was 
directed by David Strom, Director of the new Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Audio-Visual Aid Center. H. A. 
Gray of Erpi was the speaker for the morning session, 
discussing the topic “The Contribution of Audio-Visual 
Aids to the War Effort.” 

Among officers elected at the business meeting were 
Donald A. Eldridge of the New Haven Public Schools, 
President, Harris C. Palmer of Jewett City, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Reinhardt Sabel, Bristol, Recording 
Secretary. 

Probably the most significant action of the meeting 
was the vote to have a committee prepare standards in 
Audio-Visual Education for use in secondary school 
evaluation. 


Summer Courses in 


Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Concluded from page 186) 


Washington 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma June 15-July 14 
Audio-Visual Aids for the Classroom; Production 
of Audio-Visual Aids (2 each) Frank Gorow 
Eastern Wash. College of Education, Cheney June 17-July 17 
Elementary School Workshop (9 qr.) C. M. Frasier 
University of Washington, Seattle June 23-Aug. 21 


Individual Research in Production of Radio 

Recordings and Picture Aids (Arranged ) Jacobsen 
Western College of Education, Bellingham July 23-Aug. 21 

Visual Education; Construction and Use of Visual 


Aids (3 each) Brewer-Ruckmick 
Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire June 15-July 24 
Audio-Visual Education (3 qr.) Hazel Ramharter 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse June 15-July 24 
Audio-Visual Education (2) John Darling 
State Teachers College, Platteville June 15-July 24 
Radio-Visual Instruction (2) Harold J. Schantz 
Wyoming 
University of Wyoming, Laramie June 13-Aug. 21 
The Visualized Curriculum; Visual 
Radio Teaching; Workshop in Visual 
and Radio Aids (2 each) W. A. Bonwell 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
16MM -FILMS 


UNITED STATES - ALASKA 
CANADA - MEXICO - CENTRAL & 
SOUTH AMERICA - EUROPE - AFRICA 
ASIA - AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND 
EAST INDIES - SINGAPORE 


GEOGRAPHY — HISTORY — SOCIAL STUDIES — AGRICULTURE 
ARTS — CRAFTS — CUSTOMS —INDUSTRY — WAR & DEFENSE 


THESE FILMS, SPONSORED BY FATHER HUBBARD, THE WORLD FAMED "GLACIER PRIEST" AND DISTRIBUTED 
NATIONALLY BY THE UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA, HAVE BEEN PARTICULARLY ARRANGED, EDITED, 
AND CENSORED FOR USE AS AUDIO VISUAL TEACHING AIDS. 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 








UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA DON B. OLIVER 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 188 WEST RANDOLPH ST. — CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


N interesting account of the development of a 

public relations film has been forwarded to me by 
Miss Blanche M. Penn, assistant supervisor of girls’ 
trades, State Department of Education of Connecticut. 
The account, written by Miss Ethel Spear, food trades 
instructor, New Britian State Trade School, New 
Britain, Conn., follows. 


Connecticut Trade Schools 
Make a Moving Picture 


In September, 1941 it was decided that the food 
trades department of the state trade schools needed to 
be brought to the attention of parents, teachers and 
pupils in Connecticut. A meeting was called of the 
directors and instructors of the two schools offering this 
course of study, and a plan was outlined. All were 
of the opinion that it would be advisable to take a 
color moving picture, using the school kitchens and 
dining rooms, showing the pupils at work learning the 
performance of definite payroll jobs which might be 
offered to them in the food industry. 

An outline of the moving picture sequences was 
made by the food trades instructors. It was decided 
te make the movie on 16 mm. silent, color film, as the 
majority of the schools in the area where the picture 
will be distributed have equipment for showing 16 mm. 
film. J. H. Bovee and S. T. Dean were released from 


their duties for a month to work on the job of taking the 


picture. 





Shooting a scene for the Conn. Food Trades Film 


The first shots were taken in the kitchen of the food 
trades department in Hartford. This department had an 
enrollment of approximately 21 pupils. These boys 
and girls were busy getting ready for a luncheon busi- 
ness of 135-150 customers attracted to the school dining 
room by the good food and service offered by the de- 
partment. It was quite a task for the photographers to 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 
GODFREY ELLIOTT, Oakvale, W. Va. 





Readers are invited to submit questions. 





set up their battery of a dozen standards of flood lights 
to insure enough light in the kitchen for picture taking 
A light meter had to be used to test the brilliance of 
Pupils had to 
work under the heat of all these flood lights, and step 
over endless yards of electric cords which were con- 


the light before each shot was taken. 


nected with all available electric outlets. A pupil in a 
closeup had to be subjected to a light test to find out 
the amount of light her skin reflected. All details were 
In the 


meantime, business was going on as usual, and that 


worked out beforehand by the photographers. 


meant hustle and bustle to get ready for the noonday 
rush. Pupils got rather nervous, dropped dishes, 
stumbled over cords. Operations on jobs were some- 
times finished before the photographers could get 
around to taking the shots. The pupil often walked out 
of focus of the camera to complete an operation being 
shot. As the available number of flood lights was 
limited, the actual space that could be photographed was 
also limited, and so our problems developed. Fifty feet 
of film were taken and sent off to be developed. 

The first fifty feet were not successful, as many of 
the errors just mentioned showed up in the picture. 
Another meeting took place, and it was decided that, 
as the Hardford school’s kitchen was too busy for our 
photographers to work in, they would try out fifty 
feet of film at the New Britain school and study the 
result. 

A turkey was being stuffed and prepared by one of 
the pupils in this new department in New Britain, 
where the student enrollment was smaller and the res- 
taurant business limited. The men set up the camera 
and lights, and tested their distances for best picture 
taking. There was no confusion in this small depart- 
ment. The pupils were rather hesitant about being in 
a “movie”, but after some encouragement agreed to 
take part. 
unquestionably better 

It was apparent then that time, plenty of room, and 


Fifty feet were shot, and the results were 


a minimum amount of excitement were necessary for 
painstaking picture making. On the other hand, there 
were other phases of the picture taking to consider. 
Could we portray enough action to show the activities 
oi an actual working department with the small class in 
the new department in New Britain? MHartford’s de- 
partment had been organized for ten years, and they 
were doing a fine job of large scale production. The 
photographers and instructors again conferred to out- 
line day by day “shots” and decided that, with the help 
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CAN BE ADJUSTED IN HEIGHT 
SO EASILY! 


When you adjust the Da-Lite 
Challenger Screen to the desired 
viewing position, you do not 
need to make additional adjust- 
ments of the case or fabric to 
keep the picture area the right 
size. Raising the Challenger 
does not pull the fabric further 
from the case and thus necessi- 
tate moving the case up sepa- 
rately. Da-Lite’s exclusive pat- 
ented inner-locking device raises 
or lowers the case and the fully 
opened screen in one operation. 


NO SEPARATE ADJUSTMENTS 
OF CASE. 

NO FRICTION GRIP TO SLIP. 

NO THUMBSCREWS TO TIGHTEN. 


Although the Challenger’s 
square tubing has been imitated, 
its slotted construction with 
inner-locking device that assure 
easier adjustment of height, 
can’t be duplicated. These Da- 
Lite features are fully covered 
by patents. Write for 40 page 
catalog describing the Chal- 
lenger and other time-proved 
Da-Lite models. 
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Dept. 5ES, 2711 No. Crawford Ave. 








DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 











of some of the Hartford pupils, who were availabl 
when needed, we could accomplish results. Some o 
the scenes outside the department, such as the pupil 
reporting in to school, were taken in Hartford Als 
the “graduates at work’ scenes were taken in thi 
yy. W. C. A. and Aetna Life Insurance Compat 


cafeterias, in Hartford. 


Shots were taken of meat and vegetable 


eparal 
salad and sandwich preparation and service, bakery 
work—which showed the girls making various types 
of rolls, pies and cakes. The Autosan electric disl 
washer was shown to good advantage, with the girls 


work on the dish table \ meal vy prepared and 


served to guests in the dining room, who were most pa 
tient in sitting under hot flood lig 


hts while the ar 


} 


paratus was correctly placed and light tests made. Here 


we could have used many more flood lights, as the area 
tc be photographed was greater than that photographe« 
in the kitchen. 

As each roll of processed film came back fré 
Rochester, we would try it out on a projector and d 
cide where we might be able to improve on our next 
shots. It was fun for all to see the film progress. 

The food produced for the picture had to be utilized 
to minimize expenses, and so very often the department 
invited customers in for lunch. This often meant worl 
ing under the pressure of time in the morning, 
luncheon had to be ready by noon. 


Finally, about the middle of January, slightly ove1 


our time limit, the last shots were take The work of 


titling by this time was under way. One of the trad 





SLIDES General Science........... I: 11 rolls 

~ Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mum. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, &. Suffern, New York 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 
RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 





IS THE STATIONERY CF *#: Soe 











school instructors, who has had considerable commercial 
art experience, was asked to help us on this work. He 
used the department mascot, a little gnome in a chef’s 
outfit, to open booklets showing titles. They made 
a very happy addition to the picture, and the pupils 
loved them. At the end of the picture a little chef 
came forth and presented the diploma, which represent- 
ed 3600 hours, or 2% years work in the food trades 
department. 

[t is planned to distribute this 500-foot film to PTA 
groups and other adult organizations, as well as to 


; 


students of junior and senior high school age. It is 
hoped that as a result of this film, the general public 
will become conscious of the objectives of vocational 


(Concluded on page 199) 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Simple Machines (Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broad 
way, New York City), 1 reel, 16mm. sound. Sale price $50.00 
Guide furnished. 

This film shows demonstrations of simple machines—the 
lever and the inclined plane; in such adaptations as the pulley, 
gear, windlass, ramp, wedge, axe, and screw. 

By picturing practical situations—moving a rock with a crow- 
bar, moving a five hundred pound pile of sand to a platform, 
splitting a log, and raising a water bucket in a well—and ex 
plaining the action by means of animated diagrams, the simple 
definition of work as expressed in foot-pounds is evolved, and 
the law of conservation of energy, i.e.: force x distance=resis- 
tance x distance (disregarding friction) is demonstrated. 

How these simple machines have been endlessly adapted by 
man in controlling and directing energy to lighten his labor and 
adapt his environment to his needs is pictured in an informative 
survey, ranging from the building of the Inca’s temples to the 
assembly of a modern automobile. In every instance, the re 
lation of the adaptation to the principle of the simple machine 
from which it is derived is made clear. 

CoMMITTEE APPRAISAL: “Simple Machines” is a useful film 
for demonstrating the principles of mechanics in general science 
classes and in high school physics classes. In addition, this film 
is uniquely adapted to the illustration of man’s socio-economic 
dependence upon the machine to control his environment. In 
the social studies, from the beginning to very advanced levels, 
teachers and pupils will find in it thought-provoking material 
for discussions of both the sheer physical necessity for machines, 
and the socio-economic implications of the use of machines 


Harvests for Tomorrow (United States Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service, Washington, D. C.) 3 reels, 
16mm. sound. Sale price $12.35. Apply to producer for a list of 
depositories. 

The film tells the story of the growth, decline, and rebirth 
of the soil. “The scene is laid in New England,” says the pro 
logue, “but the story is the same wherever man has cleared 
forests and built homes.” 

The opening sequence shows ordinary farm and village 
people at work on the land, basketing potatoes, picking apples, 
shucking corn, building fences with stones picked from 
the fields. The commentator explains that this has gone on 
for more than 300 years, planting the seed and harvesting the 
goodness from the soil. 

Not only crops but also lumbering and grazing are shown 
to have removed the minerals from the soil. As an end re- 
sult desolate and worn-out farms are pictured. Farmers must 
supplement sparse summer pasturing with fodder that will be 
needed later for winter feeding. Deserted farms and land no 
longer fertile enough to support anything but the wild juniper 
tell the story of an impoverished soil and people. 

At a meeting of farmers in the town hall, scientific procedure 
in soil conservation is discussed and illustrated by flashbacks 
to the laboratory. 

Informed farmers are seen putting powdered limestone and 
phosphates on the soil. As a result, increasingly rich harvest- 
ing scenes are pictured. 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: A_ superior documentary film of 
rural life in New England. It would be particularly useful for 
a discussion of the need for soil conservation and of the rela- 
tionship between the productivity of the soil and the living 
standards of the community. The film could also be used in 
a study of the characteristics of the New England farmer. 


Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 


Assistant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


A Letter to Grandmother (Coronet Productions, Inc., Glet 


view, Illinois), 2 reels, black and white or Kodachrome, 16mm 
sound. Sale prices ; black and white $70.00, Kodachrome $100 
What happens to a letter? “A Letter to Grandmother” an 


swers this question by following a letter written by a ten-year 
old girl, Mary, through the United States Post Office system 


box, and, by following the 


to her grandmother’s rural mail 
grandmother’s reply in the form of a letter and a package until 
both reach Mary. 

Mary’s letter is followed from the corner mail box to the 


post office, through sorting, cancellation, and dispatching to 
the railway mail coach 

Actual scenes filmed in a moving railway mail coach show 
the letter again sorted and dispatched for delivery to the post 
office in the town near its destination. There the letter is 
shown going through the post office to the rural mail carrier 
and to grandmother’s mail box on the farm 

Grandmother reads Mary’s letter and sends both a letter 
and a package to Mary in reply The package and letter ar 
followed from pickup by the rural mail carrier through dé 
livery to Mary’s home, with emphasis on the parcel post serv 
ice in this instance. 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAI Teachers will find this film an ex 


1 
| 


cellent aid in developing concepts involving communication, the 
public service provided by the Federal Government, and_ the 
operation of the Post Office in detail. The use of this film will 
provide for pupils and teachers a more comprehensive view of 
the operation of the postal system than is usually obtainable 
from a school trip to the local post office. 

\n error in one sequence showing the rural mail carrier 
crossing to the wrong side of the road to deliver mail should 
be corrected by the teacher when the film is shown. 


A Guidance Problem for School and Home (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York.) 2 reels, 16mm. sound. Sale price, $75.00. Teacher’s guide 
furnished. 

This film is a case study of a second-grade child, Danny 
who is failing in both social adjustment and his studies and 
who lacks interest in his work. 

The contrast in attitude of Danny’s parents is illustrated 
by flashbacks as Danny’s mother tells his father of incidents 
which disclose his maladjustment to home and school life. The 
mother’s over-protective attitude toward his relations with his 
schoolmates and her interference with his selection of play- 
mates is in direct contrast with his father’s desire to make him 
self-reliant Danny is not interested in the activities of the 
classroom and is not accepted by other children as a member 
ot the group. Both parents feel that the school is responsible 
for his lack of progress 

[he mother’s anxiety concerning her son causes her to visit 
the school. During the visit, the teacher expresses her interest 
in Datiny and her desire to secure the mother’s aid in helping 
him make better adjustment to life. On her second visit to the 
school, Danny’s mother is pleased to see that the teacher is 
partially successful in assisting Danny to become an accepted 
member of his group. His father, however, believes that the 
teacher should try to help Danny in his academic work rather 
than in personality adjustment. 

The teacher is concerned about Danny and wonders if she 
is doing all she can for him. With his school record before 
her, she confers with the school principal who gives several 
helpful suggestions as to the next steps to take in helping 
Danny. 
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FRIENDS and NEIGHBORS 








Chile—People of the Country Estates Peru—People of the Mountains 


For information on these and 180 other 
films in the social studies, physical and 
biological sciences, write for Booklet E. 


wT THE CLASSROOM of 


— Expi Classroom Films Inc. 





COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: Teachers, guidance workers, an 


parents who view this film will agree that it is now possible } 
through the use of the sound motion picture medium to obtain * © 


1841 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














a record of relevant factors in a behavorial situation whicl 





could not be described adequately in a written case history. The 


film can be used as a basis for the discussion of the possible Selected 16MM Programs of 
meanings of certain behavior and of wavs in which it may UNITED NATION MOVIES 
be influenced; the relationship between a child’s behavior and 

the attitude of his mother, father, teacher and playmates; and Planned for Use NOW! 

what kinds of information about a child are desirable in plar And THIS SUMMER to Help You 
ning how best to help him. The apparent reality of the situa Set Up Showings for the 


tions depicted could have been greatly increased by more skilful BENEFIT OF OUR FIGHTING 


direction, and by more careful casting for voice and acting 


ability. | * ALLIES « 


New York Calling (New York Central System, Motion 


Picture Bureau, 466 Lexington Ave... New York City) 2 reels WRITE senmmenian NOW! 


























kodachrome, 16mm. sound Apply to producer for free ALSO NEW RELEASES 

sources and purchase price. High Stakes in the East''—First Netherlands Govt. War Film, 
Beautiful scenes and points of interest in natural color are (Beautiful Kodachrome Color). 

seen as the train speeds down the historic Hudson Vall Answer to Hitler'’ By Dean of Canterbury 

toward New York along the New York Central route Fro Emergency First Aid''—5 One-reel Silent Films. 


Grand Central Station, a tour 1s taken by boat around Man FOR RENTAL AND SALE 
hattan Island to see the skyline, famous bridges, and shipping BRANDON FILMS 1600 BROADWAY 
in the world’s greatest harbor \ bus trip up Fifth Avenu N. Y. C. 

begins, and many famous buildings, including Rockefellet 














Center with its Radio City Music Hall, are seen. A few scenes visited for the return trip up the Hudson Valley. On the train, 
are given of Central Park and then interesting historical and the facilities of the pullman, dining and observation cars are 
natural objects are viewed at the Metropolitan Museum of shown while the commentary stresses the safety and comfort 
Art and the American Museum of Natural History Che of travel by the New York Central. 
Hayden Observatory, Grant’s Tomb, Columbia University and COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: A good film for use in school as- 
the New York Botanical Gardens complete the tour semblies or with adult groups where the colorful scenery and 
A visit to the Bronx Zoo, with its auxiliary Children’s Zo« the historic places of the Hudson Valley and the highlights of 
gives a glimpse of many wild and domesticated animals in their the entertainment, cultural, and educational facilities of New 
natural habitats \ few of the recreational facilities of New York City would be of general interest. The film would have 
York City are illustrated by scenes at the Coney Island amus¢ been more generally useful if material had been selected which 
ment park and Yankee Stadium. Brief views of Times Squar¢ presented New York City as a subject for social and economic 


at night are given and then Grand Central Terminal is again study rather than a place to visit on a sight-seeing tour. 
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4 GREAT HITS 


by Hal Roach 


3% THERE GOES MY HEART 


Fredric March, Virginia Bruce. Exciting news- 
paper story. A clever young reporter seeks a 
missing heiress. Colorful backgrounds! 


* ZENOBIA (ANELEPHANTNEVERFORGETS) 
Oliver Hardy, Harry Langdon, Billie Burke, 
Alice Brady, Hall Johnson Choir. A star-studded 
cast in a bright, original picture! Hear Zeke 
recite the introduction to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


ye TOPPER TAKES A TRIP 


Constance Bennett, Roland Young. Unusual 
camera tricks! Hats lift themselves! Cars drive 
by themselves! No wonder Topper can’t make it 
out! 


¥& CAPTAIN FURY 


(Available June 1, 1942) 
Brian Aherne, Victor McLaglen: Australia’s 
Robin Hood rides again . . . fighting for freedom. 
Action! Adventure! As timely as today! 


All feature length —in 16mm. Sound. New 
1942 Catalogue sent on request. Write today! 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Avenue Dept. 10 New York, N. Y. 
@eeeeoeeeeedees2eeeeete ©8628 











SOMETHING JAZES WAY HAS BEEN ADDED 0 








Contents of Kit No. V-05I—U. S. GEOGRAPHY 


VISUAL AIDS  tescuine ans 


CORRELATED and INTEGRATED with your GEOGRAPHY textbook 
Prepared Under the Guidance of 
@ EDITORIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Well Known Specialists in Visual Education 
@ CURRICULUM RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Outstanding Classroom Teachers 
HE representative KIT ON U. S. GEOGRAPHY contains 5 film strips, 5 
colored wall maps and charts, a collapsible diorama, 24 photographs, 
set of 96 adhesive symbols (an entirely new device for providing student 
activity in constructing graphs and symbol maps), and teacher's guide. 
The Price of the KIT Complete is $15 F.O.B. New York. 
Write for details to: 


FOLEY & EDMUNDS, Inc. 


480 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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| 
News and ; 


Spring Conference of California Group 


Harry H. Haworth, Supervisor of Library an 
Visual Service for the Pasadena City Schools, was 
elected president of the \udio- Visual Aids <Associa- 
tion of Southern California at the annual business 
meeting and conference held April 18 at the Univer 
sity of Southern California. Frank Gulick, Direct: 
of Curriculum of the Glendale City Schools, was 
named vice-president and will be in charge of extet 
sion work. Mrs. Grace W. Jones, Librarian and Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education, Santa Monica 
City Schools, was named _ secretary-treasurer. Mrs 
Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio and Visual Edu 


cation, Los Angeles County Schools, was appointed 
Program Chairman. 

A panel discussion of “Recent Curriculum Changes 
and Their Implications” was presented by Frank 
Gulick, Chairman, William Brown, Curriculum Di 
rector Los Angeles City Schools, Dr. Evan Morgan, 
Curriculum Director Santa Monica City Schools and 
Jay Dresser, Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Santa 
Barbara County Schools. Mr. Brown and Dr. Morgan 
both plead for “a retooling of education, just as 
industry is retooling for a new type of war produc 
tion.” They declared that now, as never before, 
there is a great need for streamlining the educational 
system. Mr. Gulick pointed to the successful use 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Corps as well as industry, 
of moving pictures to speed up the training of large 
numbers of men. Mr. Dresser pointed out that the 
Army is using exhibits, charts, models, pictures, and 
movies to teach soldiering to soldiers. “Never before 
have the services of visual education been rated so 
highly by a government,” he said. So why not usé 
these tested and proven methods in retooling and 
revitalizing our school procedures. If the army cai 
in a few weeks make successful teachers for theit 
specialized courses in a mechanized unit out of grease 
monkeys and ordinary mechanics, then there is no 
limit to what skilled teachers could do in preparing 
youth for the complex life of the next decade, if 
they only had enough of these new tools to work with 

To help the executive committee carry out this theme 
of “‘Retooling Education,” Mr. Haworth and Mrs 
Goudy, as program chairman for the ensuing year, 
plan to hold several regional conferences in the early 
fall. 

Bruce A. Findlay, Supervisor of the Visual Aids 


Section, Los Angeles City Schools, gave an inspiring 


e successful use of visual 


address emphasizing that tl 
aids in the military training program is based upon 
the fact that their motion pictures and film strips are 
designed to meet their needs. Correspondingly, edu- 
cators must “find out the bayous and swamps 
education and build visual bridges over them.” By 
such means it will be possible to add interest and 
speed, as well as more permanent learning, to the 
school program. 

As an example of what the Los Angeles City Schools 
are doing to assist the Defense Training work, he 
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{ Notes 


showed the excellent film The Micrometer, pro 


United 


Also, the Los Angeles Department is making 


duced by the States Office of Educatior 
color 
film strips with commentary recorded on transcriptiot 
for training elementary school children 11 


cedures during air 


prope r pro 


raids. They have also cooperated 


with various commercial companies in preparing teacl 
recorded commentary on suc] 


‘Persona 


ing film strips with 


topics as, “Home Planning,” \ppearance,” 


“Vocational Guidance” and many other subjects. These 
film strips received much commendation from the 
delegates present. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a preview of 


some of the g films, morale building and 


newer trainin 


civilian defense subjects. Harry H. HAwortH 


First Southwest Audio-Visual Conference 
Nearly 


three hundred teachers, principals, 


supe I 


visors, superintendents and others concerned with the 


educational use of radio and audiovisual aids attended 


\udiovisual Conference in Shreve 
port, \pril 3rd and 4tl The Louisiana 


State Department o 


the first Southwest 


Louisiana, 


Education and the General Ex 
Louisiana State U1 


highly 


educational 


tension Division of iversitv, co 


sponsors of the conference, are sratified by the 


response given by the rsonnel of tl 


area. 


Proceedings of the conference will be available i 
h 


the future while some of the high spots of the two-day 
conference are reported here. 


R. R. Ewerz, Director of Supervision and Instru 
tion, Louisiana State Department of Education, pre 
siding at the opening session, indicated the scope of 
the conference and emphasized the importance of the 
utilization of audiovisual materials. E. Weldon Jone 
Superintendent of Schools, Caddo Parish, welcomed 
the conference participants in a fashion that imple 
mented the informal nature of the proceedings, based 
on the exchange of ideas and techniques by all present 
Mary-Clint Irion, Director of Audiovisual Educatior 
Louisiana State Department of | ITE SE 
the basic philosophy underlying the use of visual 
terials. She stressed the necessity « utilizing sucl 
aids within the classroom as opposed to indiscriminate 
auditorium usage. I. Keith Tyler, Director of the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio Stat nivel 
sity, presented the case for classroom use of 
programs. Discussion based on those two addresses 
clarified questions posed by panel members and othe 
participants, and provided Tram ef e ft 
the ensuing sessions. 

At the second session films slides 
recordings were presented to the oeToup To! evaluat 
and discussion, under the guidance « W. Brouillett 
Director ot Teacher Education, Mississippi State | 
lege. 

The Dinner Meeting over which Miss Irion presided, 
presented a most interesting prog James | 


Smitherman, Chairman of the Board of Superviso1 


of Louisiana State University read a message tro 


General Campbell B. Hodges, president of the Univer 
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“TOTAL WAR” 
TRAINING 


is speeded with 16mm 
motion pictures 





and the 
VICTOR 


ANIMATOPHONE 


WORLD’S FINEST SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


— | 


EDUCATION IN MILITARY TRAINING — 
In practically every department of Military 
Training hundreds of films and Victor Ani- 
matophones are in daily use — with films 
like — Army in Overalls — Men and Ships 
— Squadron 992 — Soldier of the Sky — 
Raising Sailors — Iron Warriors. 


EDUCATION IN HOME DEFENSE — Again, 
special films and Victor Animatophones are 
telling the story of Home Defense to mil- 
lions of people quickly, clearly, emphatically j 
in—Air Raid Warden—Women in Defense 

Fighting the Fire Bomb—Home Nursing— 
First Aid for Wounds & Fractures. 


EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY Hundreds 
of thousands of new men in war industry 
are learning their trades quicker, and more 
thoroughly with films like Shipbuilding 
Skills Aircraft Welding Building a 
Bomber Precision Measurement — Engine 
Lathe—Arc Welding—The Machine Maker. 


EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS — Nowhere, in 
the training of youth, have Victor Animata- 
phones and educational films played such an 
important part as in schools, colleges and 
universities. Film libraries include—Engineer- 
- The Electrician - 
Nursing — Foods & 


ing The Draftsman 
Electro Chemistry 
Nutrition. 





Sources for the above films and 
hundreds of others will be pro- 
vided upon request. 





From the first 16mm Projector pioneered by Victor— 
years ago—Victor inventive genius, finer craftsman- 
ship and exclusive features have always earned Victor 
he reputation as “The World's Finest.” 


(CTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 


CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE e@ 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
Distributors Throughout the World 






FACTORY 
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A Musical Triumph! 
IGNACE JAN 


PADEREWSKI 


in the 16 mm. Sound Film 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


The maestro's only picture! A beauti- 
fully filmed production that immortal- 
izes the genius of Paderewski, greatest 
pianist of all time. The four renowned 
compositions played by Paderewski in 
the picture are: 


Polonaise, A Fiat Major, Op. 53....CHOPIN 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody............ LISZT 
Minuet in G Major.............. PADEREWSKI 
Moonlight Sonata _............._.. BEETHOVEN 


The supporting cast in this delightful tale of 








Marie Tempest and Barbara Greene. 7 reels. 


STUDY GUIDES AVAILABLE 


Send for Catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


Whew O Lutbrbua uc. 


TUTTE ITG pewrenr anu n EOmOR ST RY ERE OU CATIONAL 4 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-5 New York 














— music and romance includes Charles Farrell, => 


























IMustration of the new Draper Pakfold Shade 


TRANSLUCENT SHADES or DARKENING SHADES 
IN ANY CLASSROOM 


Attached Alternately In the Same Brackets 


Providing economically for windows that could not have 
both Translucent and Darkening shades. Switching Dark- 
ening shades for Translucent shades in different classrooms 
gives maximum use of both shades and picture projection. 
Write today for literature and give description of your 
needs. Address Dept. EDS5. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 














The Educational Screen 





CURRENT WORLD NEWS 


in |-reel 16mm Sound Films 
"MAC ARTHUR—FIRST AMERICAN SOLDIER'' 
"BRITISH COMMANDOS IN ACTION" 
"BURNING OF S.S. NORMANDIE"’ 
"U. S. NAVY BLASTS MARSHALL ISLAND" 
"*"RUSSIA STOPS HITLER" 
"BATTLE OF SINGAPORE" 
“JAPS BOMB PEARL HARBOR" 


Rent them! Buy them! 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Vist \1 
ART BIIMS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


204 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











sity. President Hodges’ address expressed his cor 
viction that the universities have a real obligation in 
the presentation of educational and informational 
radio programs for school and adult use. John E. 
Coxe, Louisiana State Superintendent of Education, 
1eviewed the development of audiovisual education in 
the State, and predicted a steady advancement in the 
future. 

With Joseph E. Gibson, Director of Higher Edu 
cation, Louisiana State Department of Education, 
presiding, the fourth session opened with a classroom 
film lesson demonstration in developing a unit of 
work in Inter-American Friendship on the seventh 
grade level, conducted by Mary Emile Windle, Ele 
mentary School Supervisor from Danville, Virginia. 
H. Bb. McCarty, Director of Radio Station WHA, 
University of Wisconsin, spoke vividly of the work 
being done in the Wisconsin “Let’s Draw” series 
T. A. Hanchey, Superintendent of Schools, Claiborne 
Parish, led the discussion that followed. 

In the concluding session of the conference, Marion 


>. Smith, Director of the General Extension Division 
of Louisiana State University, presided. Major Harold 
W. Kent, U. S. Army, Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Department, explained to the conference the 
role of radio in war. A. L. Chapman, Director of 
Research, Education by Radio, University of Texas, 
provided his listeners with practical suggestions for 
the utilization of radio programs in the classroom 
Mr. McCarty of WHA urged educators to realize 
their obligation to present radio programs of superior 
quality, as commercial broadcasters cannot always be 
relied upon to present programs of educational value 
[. Keith Tyler posed the problems involved in teach 
ing discrimination to school children, and suggested 
criteria for evaluating radio programs. 

Ralph W. Steetle, Radio Program Director, Louisi- 
ana State University, suggested that in order to make 
the most effective use of the ideas and techniques 
brought forth in the conference, co-operative effort 
colleges, universities, 


teachers, and administrators of the area must be 


on the part of the schools, 


secured. 

Plans were formulated to establish the Southwest 
Audiovisual Conference on a permanent basis. Tem 
porary officers were empowered to frame a permanent 
organization, with Mary-Clint Irion and Ralph W. 
Steetle serving jointly as president. 

This two day conference in Shreveport has indi- 
cated that educators of this region are progressive 
in their approach to the use of audiovisual materials, 
and that teachers and administrators are actively inter- 
ested in furthering the intelligent use of these es- 
sential aids to educational progress. 
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National Youth Admin. 


University of lowa 


U.S. Air Corps 
U.S. Signal Corps 
U.S. O.M. Corps 


U.S. Naval Tr. Sta. Univ. of Wisconsin 
U.S. Army Post Exch. Univ. of Minnesota 
U.S. Maritime Commission Univ. of St. Louis 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Univ. of Cincinnati 
U.S. Treasury Dept. 
Fed. Bur. of Investigation 


British War Ministry 


bien use by such critical judges as those listed above tells the story 
of Radiant perfection. Unsurpassed ease of operaticn—no set screws 
or similar nuisances—rigid alignment—ripple-free surface without twist 
or wrinkle—extraordinary strength, yet with minimum of weight. Instan- 
taneously adjustable to any height 36'' to 60". And of course, the 
unequalled, GUARANTEED, non-fading, non-chipping, “Hy-Flect'’ glass- 


beaded screen surface that holds your picture always in focus. Radiant 


can help you. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


BAAN MANUFACTURING CORP. (140-46 Ww. Superior St.,Chicago, lil, 


SCREENS 
Noted Users 


Univ. of New Hampshire 


Board of Educ., Chicago 
Board of Educ., New York 
Okla. Agr. & Mech. College 
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THE 
“INSTITUTIONAL” 
MODEL DS 
48” x 48” 
§2” x 52” 
45” x 60” 
60” x 60” 
§2” x 12” 


Perfect Rigidity 
and Alignment 


—with these exclusive 
features: 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 

AUTO-LOCK 
ANY HEIGHT 36°’ to 60° 
EXTRA STRONG SQUARE TUBING 





School-Made Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from page 192) 

education in Connecticut ; and will become aware of the 
opportunities for training and placement in the 
trades field. 


Question Box on School Film Production 


1. Where can we find tables of hyperfocal distances, lens 
fields, etc., for our camera? 

Probably the best single source of such technical informa 
tion is the American Cinematographer Hand and Referes 
Guide. It is published by the American Cinematographer, 1165 
North Berendo Street, Hollywood, Calif., and sells at $3.50 
per copy \ revised edition was published just this wintet 
Although much of the information in the handbook is compiled 
for 35mm, it contains a very comprehensive and useful sectio 
of 16mm data 


2. What information should go into the script clerk’s 
records? 

The data collected for the production crew by the script 
clerk should be such that it would permit the cameraman to 
duplicate the scene at a later date. Basic data to be collect 
may include such things as scene number, scene locatior 
scene action, characters and dress, properties, film stock, mete 
reading, lens used, stop, distance, footage consumed, and a 
rough sketch of the set. This latter item is especially 
portant for interior shooting. If the scene is improperly ex 
posed or if the lighting turns out to have been poorly arranged 
it is a fairly simple matter to use the script clerk’s original 
records as a means of reconstructing and then correcting the 
scene on the second trial. The information called for on the 
script clerk’s record will vary according to the variety of 
equipment used and according to the nature of the film being 
produced. After all is said, any production crew will benefit 
by constructing its own system of records, rather than borrow 
too literally from someone else. 


3. We want a copy made of our one-reel film. How much 
will it cost, and where can we have such work done? 

Assuming that your film is black-and-white 16mm reversal 
stock, the cost of a good quality reversal dupe will be five 
cents per foot. Eastman, Agfa, or any reputable commercial 
laboratory can make the copy for you at this price. If your 
Im is in Kodachrome, the cost will be ten cents per foot. 
It is always a good policy to have a copy made of a valuable 
so that the copy takes the wear and tear of projection 
while the original is stored for future printing. 


4. Is a tripod an essential part of the school’s camera 
equipment ? 

\ tripod is very essential to good movie work, unless you 
are going to be content with pictures that weave about on the 
screen and give the audience the jitters. A tripod provides a 
steady base for the camera; it is this base which must pre- 
vent extraneous motion from entering into the audience’s reac- 
tion to the screen. If a regulation cine tripod is not available, 
a still camera tripod (if sufficiently heavy) will provide just 
as good screen results although it may be a bit inconvenient in 
ertain situations. Such features as tilting and panning are 
ot secondary importance; the steady support is the most im- 
portant consideration. ' 

5. How much waste should one plan for in producing a 
one-reel film? 

Such a question cannot be answered in terms of a definite 
ind unalterable figure; too many factors help determine the 
amount of waste in production: experience of the cameraman 
and his crew, standards of performance, last-minute changes 
in the script, and so on right down to luck itself sometimes. 
Usually, however, it will be found that not less than twenty per 
cent of the original footage is lost in the process of cutting and 
editing. Most school crews will be fortunate if they turn out 
an acceptable film with less than thirty per cent waste footage. 
Doubtless there will be many whe will say, “Why, we have 
produced films with far less waste than this figure!”, but close 
examination of such films is certain to reveal foot after foot 
of film that should have gone into the waste basket. 
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/ CHECK THIS LIST NOW! 
RECOMMENDED FILMS 


For Next Term's Classroom and Auditorium Showings! 
Available in 146mm. Sound from the 


COMMONWEALTH RENTAL LIBRARY 


j/ 
Vv BLOCKADE: Walter Wanger’s stirring presentation of the 


events surrounding the birth of war-torn Fascist Spain. 
Action-packed drama torn from the headlines. 


v PAGLIACCI: Brilliant modern adaptation of Leoncavello’s 


magnificent opera Vividly sung by golden-voiced 
operatic tenor Richard Tauber. Prologue and epilogue 
in natural color. 


/ 
Vv FLYING DEUCES: Laurel & Hardy take to the air in 


the most rollicking comedy ever made Sheer enter 
tainment the children will love 


V EDGE OF THE WORLD: Outstanding educational fea 


ture of the decade. Recommended by Dept. of Se 
ondary Education, N.E.A., as excelling in power and 
perfection of cinematography. 


OUR DAILY BREAD: Documentary epic of the wand 


erings of the Sharecroppers and the Okies, made by 
the director who gave you “‘The Citadel’’ and ‘‘Nortl 
** Passage.”’ 


we 
TUNDRA: A master achievement of the screen. An epic of 


pictorial grandeur, set in the Alaskan wilderness with 
its thundering avalanches crashing icebergs 

and the largest assembly of wild animals ever 
photographed in their natural habitat 


Outstanding 3-Reel Featurettes: 
/ KAMET CONQUERED’ / THIS IS CHINA 
J WITH WILLIAMSON BENEATH THE SEA 
Send today for your FREE copy 


Commonwealth's Entertainment & Educational Catalog. 
Write Dept. 27 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Cable Address, COMWELPIC 

















Here It Is! 


DE VRY'S 
NEW 
“FREEDOM” 
MODEL 
16mm. SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


DeVry's leadership is further evidenced in the development 
of this new I6mm. sound projector that SAVES CRITICAL 
WAR MATERIALS without sacrificing and in many respects 
improving the high quality, dependability, durability, port- 
ability and supreme performance for which DeVry projectors 





have been famous for nearly thirty years. This new projector 
will serve you well and serve you long. While there will be 
no delay in delivery due to conversion, proper priorities 


will be required for purchase. Free literature on request. 


De VRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


i Teaching Films 

. Sound and Silent : 

seme coraphy. History. Literatuns. - 
ture Study. Science, Health, etc., 

available from 

for as little as $I. 

two days rental. w 





CORPORATION 





Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 


Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 


The Educational Screen 


Films for Defense on the 
Home Front 


This list has been compiled for the information of those 
who, in increasing numbers, are seeking effective instructional 
films dealing with various phases of our War Emergency. 
It is not intended as a complete list of films useful in this 
connection, but it does include those especially applicable, 
and new subjects made available since the publication last 
fall of the 17th edition of “1000 and One” The Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films, For a broader list of subject-matter 
we recommend the current edition of “1000 and One.” 


Air Raid Precautions and Fire Fighting 
AIR RAID WARDEN (1 reel, sound) 
Functions of a local air raid warden before and during a 
blackout. (B&H, Brandon, Ideal, P&S) 
ALERT (1 reel, sound) 
Basic air raid precautions and procedures. (Brandon) 
FIGHTING THE FIRE BOMB (2 reels, sound) 
Vital information on methods and equipment to be employed 
in fighting fire bombs and preventing spread of fire. 
(B&H, Ideal, P&S, Transfilm, VES, YMCA) 
FIREMAN, THE (1 reel, sound) 
Organization and operation of a metropolitan fire-fighting 
force: modern fire apparatus. (Erpi) 
FIRE PROTECTION (1 reel, silent) 
Correct procedure of turning in alarm; training of firemen; 
dealing with fires: demonstration of artificial respiration: 
pupils illustrate correct methods of leaving burning building. 
(Eastman) 
GOOFER TROUBLE (1 reel, sound) 
Advice to citizens on conduct during air raids and aerial 
dogfights. (B&H. BL, Gutlohn, Ideal, VES) 
LONDON FIRE RAIDS (1 reel, sound) 
Women of Auxiliary Fire Service on duty in Control Room; 
a fire brigade at work. (B&H. BL, Gutlohn, Ideal, P&S, VES) 
MODERN MAGIC IN FIRE PROTECTION (3 reels, sound) 
Function of various types of sprinkling systems; how modern 
automatic apparatus fights fire. (Rockwood) 
MR. PROUDFOOT SHOWS A LIGHT (1 reel, sound) 
A short comedy showing what happens in a blackout when 
proper precautions are ignored. (BL, Ideal, VES) 
NEIGHBORS UNDER FIRE (1 reel, sound) 
How voluntary workers aid the homeless after an air raid. 
(B&H, Brandon, BL, CFC, VES) 
SHUNTER BLACK’S NIGHT OFF (1 reel, sound) 
Shows need for dealing with incendiary bombs as quickly 
as possible. (BL, Ideal, VES) 
SIXTY SECONDS TO SAFETY (1 reel, sound) 
Safety film on fire hazards in schools and fire drill training. 
(PFC) 
SPOTTING THE BOMBERS (1 reel, sound and silent) 
Diagrams aid airplane spotters, air raid wardens and others. 
(Gutlohn, P&S) 
STOP THAT FIRE (1 reel, sound) 
Various ways of dealing with incendiary bombs and the 
fires caused by them. (B&H, CFC, Gutlohn, VES, YMCA) 
WALK, DO NOT RUN (1 reel, silent) 
Fire drill procedure for school children. (Harmon) 
WAR AND ORDER (1 reel, sound) 
Emergency police services in wartime Britain; reporting bomb 
damage, fire fighting, first aid, etc. 
(B&H, BL, CFC, Gutlohn, Ideal, VES) 
WARNING, THE (3 reels, sound) 
Depicts an air raid from first warning signal to rescue and 
clean-up work: what civilians should do for protection. 
(B&H, Brandon, Gutlohn, Ideal, P&S, VES, YMCA) 


Civilian Mobilization 


BRITAIN ON GUARD (1 reel, sound) 

How population has mobilized to defend country. 

(B&H, BL, CFC) 
CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS (1 reel, sound) 

Volunteer work which women can perform in wartime. (NFB) 
CITIZEN ARMY (1 reel, sound) 

Role of Home Guard in Britain. (BL, Ideal, VES) 
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FOR HONOR, FREEDOM AND COUNTRY (1 reel, sound) 
Russia’s “scorched earth” policy in operation; civilian 
brigades dig tank traps and fortifications. (Brandon, Ideal) 

FRONT LINE WOMEN (5 min., sound) 

Work of British women: air raid work, nursing, replacement 
of men: how American women are following in their foot 
steps. (Gutlohn, Ideal) 

HOME FRONT (1 reel, sound) 

Essential war tasks performed by women. (NFB 

RUSSIA’S MILLIONS MOBILIZE (1 reel, sound) 

Civilian reaction to invasion; industrial and farming mobil 
ization; bomb shelter preparation: guerilla groups. 
(Brandon, Ideal, P&S) 

SAFEGUARDING MILITARY INFORMATION (1 reel, sound) 
Importance of secrecy on the part of military personnel and 
civilians in defense activities: results of careless talk 
(OEM, YMCA) 

SOVIET WOMEN (1 reel, sound) 

Russian women in various types of civilian defense work. 
(Brandon, Ideal) 
TOMORROW IS THEIRS (1 reel, sound) 


Readjustment of school life to wartime conditions, and pro 
tection of schools against air attacks: use of shelters. 
(BL, CFC, VES) 


VILLAGE SCHOOL (1 reel, sound) 
How children, including evacuees from a large city, are 
educated in a village school in wartime. (B&H, BL, CFC, VES) 
WHAT OF THE CHILDREN (1 reel, sound) 
Evacuation of children from cities: how problems were 
solved. (BL, CFC, VES) 
WOMEN AT WAR (1 reel, cound) 
Activities of women in the Armed and Volunteer Services 
of Britain. (BL, Gutlohn, VES) 
WOMEN IN DEFENSE (1 reel, sound) 
Various roles women are assuming in the war effort. 
(Ideal, OEM, P&S, YMCA) 


Conservation 

CHECK WELL BEFORE USING (1 reel, sound) 
The important parts of truck which should be checked fre 
quently. (Vision) 

DRIVE FOR VICTORY (1 reel, sound) 
Shows drivers the parts of a car that get the most wear, 
and way to check that wear. (Vision) 

A FEW OUNCES A DAY (1 reel, sound) 
Explains in diagrams the need for collecting salvage of all 
kinds, and how prevention of waste helps reduce wartime 
shortages. (BL) 

IT’S UP TO US (1 reel, sound) 
Tells how to conserve gas, oil and rubber. (GM) 


First Aid and Nursing 

BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES (4 reels, sound) 

Control of bleeding and care of shock; artificial respiration 
and care for burns; how to apply splints on leg and arm 
fractures. (Red Cross, P&S) 

EMERGENCY FIRST AID (Series of 5, 1 reel each, sound & silent 
Bleeding, Resuscitation and Shock: Bandaging for Wounds 
and Burns; Improvised Splints for Treatment of Fractures; 
Application of Fixed Traction in Splinting Fractures; Methods 
of Transporting the Injured. (B&H, Brandon) 

FIRST AID (Series of 4, silent) 

Life Saving and Resuscitation (1 reel); Care of Minor Wounds 
(%4 reel); Carrying the Injured ('4 reel); Control of Bleeding 
(% reel.) (Eastman) 

FIRST AID FOR WOUNDS AND FRACTURES (1 reel, sound) 
Proper procedures in caring for an injured person from time 
of injury until medical help arrives. (Erpi) 

HEALTH IN WAR (2 reels, sound) 

Effect on Health Services: how new problems are solved: 
London’s emergency hospital system. (BL, CFC, VES) 

HOME NURSING (Series of 3, silent) 

Routine Procedures (1 reel): Special Procedures (34 reel); 
The Bed Bath (% reel). (Eastman) 

MARCHING WITH OLD GLORY (1 reel, sound and silei:t) 
Services of Red Cross: Blood Donor stations, training nurses, 
establishing First Aid Stations; assistance rendered in Lon 
don air raids. (Ganz, VES) 
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CASTLE FILMS SPECIAL / 


8mm.- (6mm. 
— 


4 STIERING PICTORAMA 
OF OUR 


NATIONAL ANTHEM / 


America’s song comes to life on the 





screen! Words superimposed over scenes 
of the country we love! Own it! Attach 
it to your educational programs! It will 
rekindle patriotism in the hearts and 


minds of your students! 

LOW COST) 
BUY IT AT YOUR 
PHOTO DEALER’S 
—OR SEND HIM 
THIS HANDY 

ORDER FORM 


RCABLDG. FIELDBLDG. RUSS BLDG. yA 
NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO on 
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MOBILIZED FOR MERCY (1 reel, sound and silent) 

Work of Red Cross in war and peace times. (Ganz) 

NURSING (1 reel, sound) 

Qualifications required, training, opportunities. (Vocational) 

NURSES IN THE MAKING (2 reels, silent) 

Modern nursing education; fields of service. (Harmon) 

WHITE BATTLE FRONT (1 reel, sound) 

Available medical services in England for war casualties. 
(BL, CFC, VES) 
Nutrition 

FOODS AND NUTRITION (1 reel, sound) 

Dietary requirements of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, min- 
erals, vitamins and water. (Erpi) 

FUN IN FOOD (1 reel, sound) 

Work of food constituents in the body: sources of vitamins. 
(Films) 

GARDEN FOR VICTORY (1 reel, black and white, sound; 2 reels 
color, silent) Practical steps in the planting and care of a 
backyard vegetable garden. (B&H) 

GOOD FOODS (™% reel each, silent) 

A Drink of Water: Bread and Cereals; Fruit and Vegetables: 
Milk (%4 reel) Importance of these foods. (Eastman) 

MORE LIFE IN LIVING (1 reel, sound) 

Shows need for balanced diet—milk and protective foods. 
(Nat'l Dairy) 

MEAT AND ROMANCE (4 reels, sound) 

Correct procedures in buying, cooking meat; nutritional val- 
ues of various meats. (Castle) 

VANISHING VITAMINS (1 reel, sound) 

Recently discovered facts about food preservation. (GE) 


Religious Film Association Organized 


HAT is believed to be the most important re- 

sult thus far in the seventeen year effort of 
the Harmon Foundation to organize motion 
picture uses in the churches of America, took form 
March 25, 1942, with the incorporation of the Religious 
Film Association and establishment of its offices at 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. The new Association 
represents the getting-together of sixteen leading Pro- 
testant church agencies to distribute suitable church 
films through their respective publishing houses, a de- 
cidedly different approach, from which it is estimated 
that approximately 122,000 churches will benefit. 

This pooling of resources takes advantage not only 
of the common objectives, simplifying service and sav- 
ing duplicating expenses, but it utilizes the experience 
and equipment which has been so long and so success- 
fully employed in reaching the church congregations 
by regular publication means. Precedents for such 
concerted operation have existed, of course, in special 
groups such as the Missionary Education Movement, 
that supplies study books and other materials to the 
wide missionary field. 

The purpose of the new organization is to help 
churches make their programs more effective through 
the use of visual aids. It will provide information to 
members regarding the value and availability of exist- 
ing religious motion pictures, film strips and slides, and 
will aid its members in promoting the use of these ma- 
terials for educational purposes in the church field. 
Toward this end the Association will issue a catalogue 
listing and evaluating more than two hundred and 
fifty motion pictures suitable for church use in addition 
to filmstrips and Kodachrome slides. 

The Harmon Foundation based its specific recom- 
niendations to the church field on its own picture experi- 
ments beginning in 1925. Its stand was then, as now, 
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VITAMIN B, (1 reel, silent) 
Natural sources; effect of vitamin B; deficiency: need for a 
balanced diet for health. (Eastman) 

WELL BALANCED DIET, THE (1 reel, silent) 
Need for variety of foods to supply necessary vitamins and 
minerals; importance of proper cooking and eating. (NMP) 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF FILM DISTRIBUTORS 












B&H BELL & HOWELL C l€ 

Brandon ANDON FILMS, 1 Br 

BL BRIT LIBRARY F INFORMA 
Now York 
iNew I K 

Castl ‘ASTLE FILMS, RCA Bldg 











CIIhMA CT 
FILM 


CFC COL! 
Eastman £. 
Erpi ERPI CL/ 
Films FILMS 
Ganz WILLI 


GM GI M ; 
Gutlohn WALTER O. GUTLOHN, IN 7 W 
Harmon HARMON FOUNDATION, IN 140 Nassau St 
Ideal IDEAL PICTURES CORI 28 E. Eighth St., | 
Nat'l Dairy NATIONAI ATRY COUNCIL, 1 h 
NFB NATIONAL F 
NMP NATIONAL MOTION PICTUF 
OEM OFFICE OF EMERGENCY MAN/ 
P&S PHOTO & SOUND, INC., 153 Kearne; 
Red Cross HAROLD ENLOWS, 19 E. 47tl lev 
Rockwood ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER C 8 Har 
Mass 
Transfilm 7 





FilLM £ 








YMCA YMCA MOTION PICTURE BUREAU, 347 Mad 


(Additional list of films pertinent to the 
war program will appear in the June issue) 


that organization of the religious films service should 
grow out of the churches themselves as a self-support- 
ing venture, and not be developed or maintained by 
any outside, allegedly philanthropic organization. The 
Foundation was willing and anxious, however, to bring 
the necessary factors together and to make the findings 
upon which a healthy enterprise of the kind might be 
erected. Its attention to this end was first directed 
toward the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
\merica; but experience presently indicated that the 
International Council of Religious Education was better 
qualified to solve the problem. Out of all of these ap- 
proaches and conferences over the seventeen year period 
has emerged the present Religious Films Association, 
Inc. 

It is the expressed sentiment of Miss Mary Beatty 
Brady, executive director of the Harmon Foundation, 
that the motion picture has become an instrument of 
high importance to the church and that, to obtain its 
full benefits of spiritual help, it must be especially 
adapted to that high purpose by informed producers 
and distributors. 

‘In the theatre,” she says, “the appeal is to an essen- 
tially passive spectator; in the church is added the 
ministry of faith and the active worship which makes 
such visual communication—not ‘visual education’—a 
part of the corporate soul of the community.” 

The executive secretary of the new Religious Film 
\ssociation is William L. 
a number of interesting films in the missionary field 
under auspices of the Harmon Foundation. Lovick 
Pierce, of the Methodist Publishing House at Dallas, 
Texas, is chairman; George W. Card, of the Baptist 
Sunday School Board at Nashville, Tennessee, is vice- 
chairman; and John Ribble, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, at Philadelphia, 
is secretary-treasurer. 


Rogers, who has produced 



































ad Youth Takes to Wings 
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Dedicated to the Air-minded Youth of Today. An official National Aeronautical 
Association film produced by Bray Pictures Corporation with the cooperation of 
the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania. 


A’ OUTSTANDING achievement, th 


in educational motion pictures! A tilm 
ot notable teaching quality, yet teeming 
vith sheer entertainment value 4 motion 


sicture that fascinates, absork 
istibly instructs at the same time. 
‘Youth Takes to Wing Her n one 
short hour, an excellent demonstration of 
ithe foundation principles of aero-dynamic 
and their translation into the finished prod 
uct, the modern airplane. By expert and 
original techniques, the film clarifies the 
fubtle actualities of bird fliaht, unseen and 
unknown until the motion picture 
the revelation, and the transitional adapta 
tions and modifications required for me 
chancial flight by man. It presents, visibly 
and vividly, the phenomena of air tlow 
force, mass, density 
aws of flight—by means and methods of 


therma the basic 


high ingenuity yet thrilling simplicity. Then 
tom principles to practice! Full demonstra 
tion of gliders and helicopters in action. 
Model airplanes of deft desians, showing 
varied skills and precision workmanship of 
DOYS, fly across the screen. Then on to the 
plendid embodiment of all these established 
aws and constructional procedures in the 
actual monsters of the airways. 

Here is a potent instrument for our na- 
tonal education in schoc tTneaters ana 
community halls. It appeals to any audience 
young or old, amateur or professional. scho- 
astic or theatrical. It not merely deserves 
nation-wide recognition and use, it i 
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The film is available in 16 mm _ sound, 
from Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, and Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, 28 E. Eighth Street, Chicago. 
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Curient ‘Film SVews 


@ Castte Firms Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New Yorx City, announce that 
the first 8mm. and 16mm. motion pic- 
tures showinz Americans actually in 
battle action against the Japanese are 
now available. 


U. S. Navy Blasts Marshall Islands 
—the film record of America’s surprise 
descent upon the Jap-mandated group 
of islands, depicts Uncle Sam giving 
back his first instalment for Nippon’s 
treachery at Pearl Harbor. 
tions for the assault are shown as the 


Prepara- 


Eastern fleet ploughs the Pacific toward 





Po es ee 
* 
¥) 


The attack on the Marshall Islands. 


battle. Planes, bombs, guns, munitions, 
everything is made ready for instant use 
as soon as position is reached within 
firing range. 
from many batteries, and the deadly ac- 
curate gunmanship of Yankee sailors is 


Salvo after salvo blazes 


seen as great explosions occur on 
An enemy cruiser and aircraft 
carrier are seen hit and sinking, and 
the filming of aerial combat has never 


shore. 


been equalled. One Jap pilot, his plane 
damaged, attempts to land on an Ameri- 
can carrier, but he is met with a bar- 
rage of fire, and, a mass of flames, the 
plane swerves into the ocean, The pre- 
cision, speed and coolness of American 
gunners in the thick of the fight is an 
inspiring sight. Some of the slight 
damage that was done to American 
vessels is shown, but the picture leaves 
no doubt that the bases from which 
Japan attacked Wake Island, and a 
great many Jap ships and planes were 
utterly destroyed. The film is pro 
curable at photographic dealers in five 
sizes and lengths. 

MacArthur—America’s First Soldier, 
and Manila Bombed! is the latest 
timely movie on important current events 
to come from Castle Films. Combining 
two closely related subjects in one reel. 
this film presents a screen symposium ot 
General MacArthur's career right up to 
scenes showing him in Manila after the 
planes of Japan had blasted futilely at his 
stalwart troops and before his sensational 
trek to Australia. 

On the same reel are scenes shot as 
Manila burned, film only recently re- 


leased by the U.S. Army. Oil tanks are 
shown exploding, buildings in the busi 
ness section aflame, public structures 
and dwellings reduced to shambles by 
the terrific onslaught of Jap bombers 

A short motion picture trailer, long 
enough to accommodate the singing of 
the National Anthem, has been pro 
duced by Castle Films in both sound and 
silent versions. Super-imposed words 
of the song appear on all editions which 
include three; two in l6mm, sound and 
silent, and one in 8mm 

The Star Spangled Banner is in de 
mand for cutting into existent film for 
use in homes, schools and in other 
places where community Singing 1s 1M 
order. A stirring pictorial procession, 
symbolic of patriotism, occupies the 
screen during the singing 
@ Water O. Gutioun, Ine., 25 W 
45th St., New York City, is now distri 
buting on an exclusive basis the widely 
acclaimed motion picture entitled 


The Eternal Gift 


sound 


10 reels, 16mm 
produced under the supervision 
of the Perpetual Novena in honor of out 
Sorrowful Mother. This picture, two 
years in the making, records for the first 
time, a solemn Catholic High Mass, 
which is portrayed with great clarity 
and impressiveness The Right Rev 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen interprets 
the Latin prayers and the symbolism 





Celebration of a solemn High Mass. 


of the Mass, and the Rev 
Keane, O.S.M. acts as celebrant of the 
Mass. The hymns and prayers of the 


James R 


Mass are sung by the Schola Cantorium 
and a choir of about fifty Gregorian 
Chanters, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra performing the musical score. 
The film is suitable for showing to both 
Catholics and non-Catholics 


Moonlight Sonata—7 reels 
the only screen appearance of the great 
pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski, is an- 


featuring 


other new Gutlohn release in 16mm. Mu- 
sic, such as is seldom heard on _ the 
screen, provides a memorable thrill as 
the maestro plays several immortal clas- 


sics including Beethoven's “Moonlight 
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Sonata” and his own “Minuet in G 
Major.” [The story blends music and 
romance into delightful entertainment 
The cast includes Charles Farrell, Marie 
Tempest and Barbara Greene 


@ Bert & Howe. 


Larchmont Ave., Chicago, report the 


COMPANY L180] 


availability of an instructive reel of 
current significance, presenting the stor 
ot the Hawaiian Islands of today 





Sugar Flumes in Hawaii. 


The Real Hawaii 


l reel, 16mm sour 
in color or black and white de ils wl 
the island's defenses, and industries 1 
detail It portrays battleships and sold 
iers, then sugar and pineapples. The film 
also covers population composition an 
inter-relationships, food supply, natural 
wonders, and life of original native 


pec yple 


@ Branpvon Fits, Inc., 1600 Broadway 

New York City, has the following new 

full length documentary film on Russia 
, 


ready for daily rentals and special long 


1 
ne ieases 


One Day in Soviet Russia 
time 55 minutes—written and narrate 


running 


American ace re 
porter and Official Press Attache at th 


Quentin Reynolds, 
historic Moscow Three Power Confer 
ence The film was edited in England 
yy Sidney Cole from dramatic documen 
tary material filmed simultaneously by 
ninety-seven cameramen throughout the 
ast areas of Russia, and presents a con 
plete picture of life in Soviet Russia. It 
is said to be a stirring report of the 
heroic people of the nation that has 
smashed the myth of Nazi invincibility 

Brandon Films is also releasing the 
defense and war films issued by the 


Netherlands Government, in addition to 


those they handle for China an1 the 
USSR The first from Holland is 
High Stakes in the East—a l-re 

lo6mm sound film in Kodachrome filmed 
in Java, edited by John Ferno and com- 
mentary written by Irving Jacoby. The 
hlm presnts a concrete analysis of the 
economy of this island, its importance: 
to the United Nations, reasons for Jap- 
anese invasion, and offers th hope 
that it will be retrieved by the United 
Nations 


(Concluded on page 206) 
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How to get Longer Service 
from your Ampro Projector 








- 


Pa cleli-ie Mole Vii) leoM mae) (-tealele Mi mel- Mel me) 
rial tel Mm -tie Melle Mlaltel-lallelil Mitel melt itie- 
smooth running and efficient operation. 


Adjusting Mechanism 





Ask your Dealer About AMPRO SERVICE 


Today—every Ampro 16mm. 
Sound and Silent Projector 
« should play a vital part in the 
vast U.S. war-time program of 
training and education. 
Today—every Ampro owner 
has the serious responsibility 
of making certain that his 

Mj, ¥. Projector is ready to render 

~8eS@) efficient service because: 

1, Every Ampro projector that is serviced and put 
back into first class condition relieves just that 
much of the load of producing new machines for 
the war effort. 

2. There is ample opportunity for using every Ampro 
for projecting 16mm. films for Civilian Defense, 
War-time training and the circulation of im- 
portant information. 

For industrial training classes, civilian defense meet- 

ings, Conservation meetings, for vocational schools, 






church clubs, fraternal organizations and service 
groups —you Can swing your projector into “front 
line” service for the duration—and help in an im- 
portant phase of AMERICA’S DEFENSE. 

The Ampro corporation maintains complete service 
departments, manned by men who are experts in re- 
conditioning and rebuilding used projectors. Users 
report that Ampro maintenance costs are extremely 
low. You will be surprised at how much can be 
done at reasonable rates to make your projector 
as good as new. A routine check-up of your pro- 
jector will insure long and satisfactory performance, 
so visit your nearest Ampro dealer today for projector 
inspection, cleaning, and adjustment. 


Write for name of local Ampro dealer. 


Precision 
Cine 
Equipment 
2851 N. WESTERN AVE., (2°°1,) CHICAGO 
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PROTECT FILMS ciimare 


SCRATCH- 


MOVIES tRle sTULLS ES. STAINS 
ges FINGER: 





ree 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


120 West 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicage 
New York, N.Y. 716N. Labrea. Hollyweod 


(Concluded from page 204) 


The Dean of Canterbury’s Address 
to America (tentative title), the motion 
picture record of the recent radio ad- 
dress to the United States by the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, has been 
acquired for 16mm distribution in the 
United States and Canada by Brandon 
Films. The address was delivered by 
the Dean to the Te Deum for Russia, 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
on April 13th. The film will be fea- 
tured on one of the special programs 
in the Brandon Plan for Allied Film 
Festivals which are being organized 
throughout the nation during May, 
June, and July, for Allied Relief 


@ [peat Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 
Eighth St., Chicago, has issued a new 
“Victory Catalog” of 52 pages, listing 
their 16mm sound and silent films, and 
8mm silent pictures. The catalo, has 
been designed to aid film users in select, 
appropriate motion pictures on topics 
of especial current significance, such as 
“Home Front Subjects,’ “Aviation,” 
“Machine Shop Work,” “Fighting Front 
Subjects,” “History in the Making,” “The 
Culture of the United States,” “Safety 
and Health,” “Our Allies,” “Other Coun- 
tries Before the Public Eye,” etc. 


@ HorrserG Propuctions, 1600 Broad 
way, New York City, is releasing a series 
of short films designed to teach American 
history in the 4th and 5th grade. They 
are l-reel 16 mm silent subjects, the first 
one of which, now available, is: 
Columbus and the Discovery of 
America—produced by Malcolm Morri- 
son of Canada, co-author of “Films in 
the Classroom”, and producer of sev- 
eral documentary films. Mr. Morrison 
uses children to enact his story, and 
photographs the action in silhouette. 
Thus the series is known as “Shadow- 
graph Teaching Films”. Additional 
subjects planned in the series include 
reels dealing with Champlain, Balboa, 
Cortez, DeSoto, Henry Hudson, La- 
Salle, Sir Walter Raleigh, The Pil- 
grims and the American Revolution. 


@ Fritu Fivms, P. O. Box 565, Holly- 
wood, Calif., are selling prints of two 
recently completed films on horses. Each 
is 400 feet, 16mm. sound, color or black- 
and-white. 

Today’s Horse Farm: Sun-up to Sun- 
down follows a_ beautiful, champion 
draft horse and her baby colt through 
a typical day on a horse farm. The 
film not only depicts the actual pro- 
cedure on a farm, but the charm of life 
in the country. Many different points 
in the care of horses are brought out, 


such as balanced feeding, care of colts, 
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This subject was 






in the elementary 





Horse Raising, planned 


level, 1S de voted 
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breeding and raising of 












Belgian Tennessee 


demonstrated, 


hitch for shows by expert 


Know Your Enemy—Japan!, a 1-reel 
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ton Film Center with the cooperation of 


+} 


e Institute of Pacific Relations, recog 


nized authorities on Japan and_ other 
Far Eastern countries, the picture at 


swers these and other vital questions 
How large is the Japanese Empire 
What is Japan's naval and military 


ar 1 = n nt 
th? Is Japan selt-suthcient in aw 


materials? Can Japan win the wat 


National-Ideal Opens Offic 


National-Ideal Pictures Inc... il 
nounces the opening of an office at 2024 
Main Street, Dallas This 1s a combin- 
ition of Ideal Pictures Corporation and 
he National l6mm. Film Libraries Com 
any of Texas The new organization is 
equipped to provide maximum film sery 
1c ¢ to schools, clubs, churches and 
homes, carrying a very large library of 


entertainment and instructional films 





New DeVry Sound Projectors 


terials without sacrificing, 
respects improving, 


performance provided in 


lomm. sound features and short sub 
jects, as well as l6mm and &mm silent 
features and shorts William E. Mick 
heads the new office 

ciable difference in weight No delay in 


delivery is contemplated due to conver 


sion, but proper priority rating is re- 


quired to purchase either projector 


Complete descriptive literature on both 
new models may be had by writing 
to the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Arn 
itage Avenue, Chicago, I] 

\lthough previously announced as 
the “Victory” model, DeVry has de- 
cided to change the name of the new 
16mm projector to “Freedom” in ordet 
to avoid any confusion with the trade 
names of other motion picture equip- 
ment manutacturers serving the sam 
market as DeVry 






































“Freedom” Sound Projector. 
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